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BITBRALVURB. _ 


———— 2 


‘LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


There’s not an earthly shadow flings 
Its fearful veil of darkness o’er us, 
But some pure ray still with it springs, 

To light the clouded path before us. 


The heart beneath its saddest doom, 
May yet to hopeful thoughts awaken, 
And hear a voice amidst the gloom 
That whispers—'tis not quite forsaken. 
Ii life’s dread tempests wreck the breast 
With cares, like waves in endless motion ; 
Yet, comes there not a day of rest, 
Heaven’s after-calm upon the ocean? 


Should cherish’d friends have colder grown, 
Affection’s sweetest links estranging, 

Their change will make us trust alone 
To Him—the Friend that knows no changing. 


If the world’s breath with falsehood blight 

A blameless name—its fall ensuring— 
Then conscious rectitude is light, 

That smiles e’en while the wrong enduring. 


Should Health too oft forsake its shrine, 
And leave the frame to pain oppressing ; 

Life’s clinging bonds ‘twill thus entwine, 
And make the hour to die a blessing 


When of some dear one’s form bereft, 

We mourn the heart’s loved circle broken ; 
Yet while we gaze on treasures left, 

Should not our thanks, ’mid tears, be spoken ? 


And if of all bereav’'d—e’en then 
A light bursts forth to cheer the lonely— 
Our lost will be restored again, ‘ 
The present moment parts us only. 


Oh! that the one sweet drop we'd taste, 
Which mingles with each cup of sorrow, 
The heart to-day a weary waste, 
Might bloom with verdant hope to-morrow. 
Olr® that when tempted to exclaim 
impatiently in grief’s first morning, 
The thought that ‘tis our Gop we blame. 
Might rise with swift and awful warning! 


That thought its timely aid wonld lend 

l'o check the wild storm’s reckless daring 
Would bid the murmurer’s spirit bend, 

And raise from earth the form despairing 


And what may seem life’s shadows past, 
But as the night hours spent in dreaming ; 
A more eternal shines at last, 
Where the Light of Lights for all is beaming L. N. 
Swansea, Oct. 29, 1838. 


LINES BY AN OLD POET. 
We do not know how much we love 
Until we come to leave ; 
An aged tree, a common flower, 
Are things o’er which we grieve ; 
There is a pleasure in the pain 
That brings us back the past again 


We linger, while we turn away 
We cling, while we depart : 
And memories unmark’'d till then 
Come crowding on the heart— 
Let what wil! lure our onward way, 
Farewe ll's a bitter word to Say. 
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PHE DOUBLE-BEDDED ROOM. 

* Well, after all,” I exclaimed, “there are few things so comfortable as snug 
quarters in a good inn ;” and, so saying, | drew up my chair a foot or so nearer 
the fire, and manifested the exuberance of my satisfaction and the soundness of 
the poker by reducing a superincum) 


; nt mass of the best Walls-end to minute 
iragments. 


A ride of some eighty miles outside the mail in a bit ng November 
day had thrown epher that state of delicious languor, which dispose s one to 
regard anything in the best light, and I had aband 


of the pleasurabl: so far as it was to be obtained in the best parlour of the 


head inn in the provincial town of Nibblington. A neat repast had feasted me 
“light and choice,” and a second tumbler of brandy and water, “warm with,” 
stood exhaling its fragrance at my elbow. The fire was in fine spirits, and went 
laughing and cracking mer rily up the chimney : it took part in the satisfaction 
it afforded—we were sworn friends Y 

he What a glorious thing it is,” I muttered to myself, as I rested my heels upon 
the fender, and stretched myself backwards into my chair,—* what a glorious 
thing it is this taking one’s ease in one’s inn! Ithatha relish almost too fine 
for earth—it smacks of Elysium! You haye cheated fate for once, given busi- 
ness the go-by, and left the anxicties that dog your footsteps daily, in the lurch 
Here you are ‘ yourself alone,’—none to thwart, to fret, to frown upon you,— 
with a few sovereigns in your pocket, you are yourself a king 1 
is mine host '—he is your chancellor, and holds r 
royal consciences are kept 
eager-eyed,’—these be 


How respectful 
you tenderly in his keeping, as 
‘The waiters, how obsequious !— like angels, ever 
that the ‘ tee ~ ty watchful to do your will all the more 
u prospect of the gratillity to be secured thereby is eve r vividly present 
to their imagination. The chambermaids, your maids of honour, and honoured 
as maids,—lighting you to dreams of love and bliss, like second Heros, with 
warming-pan and bed-room candlestick of brass. Your bed—but. ecod! I ne- 
ver thought of that.”—and I started up and tugged the bell in considerable tre- 
pidation si tata ia ar 


My ree 6 . : } 

My call was answered by the appearance of one of those smirking animals. 
that goaboutimns with tows: Is over their left arms 
“ Have you se cured a bed fi 


. mn or me?” 
* Vezzir | re solved the 


1 


, 
dog should have an ac ional half-crown for 
as ian ‘6 Ga. ‘ 1 1 
} in Pre orry, sir, could not let vou have a roomto yourself, sir 
‘“ ha enlace Spree re 
, an, whi I oxc laimed and my « ontel ipla ed gener > ink at onct 
Ow Zero 
“Single bedrooms all engaged. sir.” 
‘The devil '” 
‘Wee Ni n»f — 
Yezz ry full ¢ awvyer,rs, r As Zt s eck— ‘ aed ne corner (¢ 
cram &@ cat in.” 
‘And where am I t stowed away pr 
. 





loned myself to the enjoyment | 


seemed inwardly consuming him, stared vividly before me I saw him as he 
entered the room, and went through all the operation of undressing, with a mo 
tion merely mechanical What could have so palsic d the senses and the will! 
Was it remorse for some unutterable guilt that preyed upon his heart, or was } 
even then meditat ng some act of inexp crime? I was lying there alone, in 
darkness, with a felon, perhapsa murderer! And then his answer to my friendly 
salutation, “ I w you may have a go ght, sir!’ came back upon my eat 
May have a good nicht ' There was, then, a doubt, which even he confesse 
I stirred ny bed with as much noise as possible, co hing at the same tine 
to sec if I could elie y correspond ound from ny opposite neighbour 
But all was h I could not ev h his breathing Oh, I thought, 
must one to s ) He, at le kes the matter easy But still} 
words ae | . ou m have a cood! ht, sir '”’ haunted me, What was 
| there to preve my | nga good night, but something of which he himself | 
8 me conse! s? The night was 4@ qt tone, and our room too much out of 


“ Excellent apartment, sir—third story behind—two capital beds, well-aired. 
Other gin’I’m’n very quiet, sir.” 

** Who or what is he ?” 

“Don’t know sir. Came here a week ago, sir—breakfast at ten minutes to 
eight precisely—cup of coffee, sir, and a half a roll—goes out, and comes home 
at eleven every night. Mute asa mouse—tried myself to draw him out— 
wouldn’t work, sir. Strange man, sir—neither speaks nor eats—how he lives, 
can’t tell—what he does, ditto—where he goes, a mystery as dark, as dark as 
Omnibus, sir.” 

“Hum! Queer fish, seemingly.” 

* Yezzir, singular man, sir—indeed I may say, a very singular man, sir. 
Seems in rather low spirits, sir—Any more brandy and water, sir !”’ 

I ordered a fresh supply of this terrestrial nectar, and flung myself into 
my chair with the air of aman who feels himself a victim to untoward destiny. 

“That this should have happened to me, of all men in the world !—to me, who 
never could tolerate bedfellows in my life !—slept with locked door and win- 
dow fast and not a soul! within half a dozen rooms of me—me, whose chief mo- 
tive for remaining single—my Marion was certainly a very, very charming crea- 
ture !—TI do half incline to believe, was the horror of having my habit of lone- 
liness invaded! Possibly the wretch snores. Oh, horrible ! most horrible ! 
Well, if 1 do strangle him, no enlightened jury can bring in a worse verdict 
against me than that of * justifiable homicide.’ Looks melancholy, too? Oh 
your melancholy men have a trick of speaking in their sleep; and I shall be 
kept shuddering all night at his incoherent ohs! and ahs! It is positively 
too bad! Andagain I dashed the poker into the bowels of the fire, and stirred 
it fiercely. ‘The exercise only threw my brain into a livelier state of activity, and 
my fancies assumed a darker hue. To be shut up in an out-o’-the way room in 
a confounded old rambling wilderness of an inn,with a fellow whom nobody knows 
anything about !—to have your valise and breeches-pockets ransacked, their 
*« silver lining turned out upon the night,” while you are wooing the caresses 
of the drowsy god,—or possibly, like the Irish member, to wake inthe morning 
and find your throat cut! Acoldline seemed tobe drawn across my weasand 
at the thought, and I groaned inwardly. Seizing my brandy and water, I whip- 
ped it off at a gulp; but it had lost its flavour,—was cold, vapid, ineffectual 
stuff, and left no relish on the palate. Isank into areverie, a dull and quasi- 
collapse state of misery, on starting from which I found that the fire had sunk 
down to a few cinders and a ghost of a flame, which looked up for a moment, 
as if to reproach me for my neglect, and quietly went out. Conjuring up a 
smile at my fears,—a very hectic sort of an affair, indeed,—I called for a light, 
and, following the pilotage of the ‘cham’maid,’ was heralded along a succession 
of passages, and up a labyrinth of staircase, until I reached the room that had 
been selected as my dormitory. 

Its dimensions were something of the smallest. Two beds, placed directly 





the way to be visited by any of the usual sleep-dispelling noises of aminn, 
Would to Heaven it had been less so! Again I thought of the curtains drawn so 
carefully in front of his bed. Might he not behind them be preparing the knife). 
with which he was to spring upon my secure slumbers? I coughed louder than 
before, to assure him that T was still wakeful. ‘This horrible fancy now took 
entire possession of my mind. His sepuichral “‘T wish you may have a good 
night !”’ pealed a perpetual alarum in my ears. It was an intimation to settle 
accounts with the world. 

He would not kill my unprepared spirit. Not he! He was a sentimental 
murderer, an amateur assassin, and Fate had kindly quoited me into his grasp. L 
lay riveted to my couch, expecting every moment to hear the curtains torn apart, 
and to feel his fingers at my throat. Every nerve and faculty were strained to 
the utmost pitch, till even the suspense grew more fearful than the reality itself 
could have been. A deathlike stillness filled the chamber. Its “ very hush and 
creeping” grew oppressive. ‘The stirring of a mouse would have been worth 
worlds to me. 

Worn out with excitement, I fell into a perturbed and gasping slumber, and, on 
starting from it, my ear seemed to catch the expiring echo of agroan. It might, 
however, have only been the wind striking a favourite note in the crannies of the 
chimney. Day had by this time begun to break, and the gladsome light gave me 
courage to look out between my curtains. Those of the opposite bed were still 
down, and its inmate seemed locked in profound repose. 1 turned my eyes to- 
wards the window to strengthen myself by the sight of some cheermg objec 
against the anxieties that still hung about my mind, and found that it looked 
out upon a desolate court, commanding a prospect at the same time of which the 
leading features were some crazy old chimney-stacks. The sky wes wet and 
weltering, and no sound of life was audible, except the occasional rattle of a cart 
blended with the driver’s whoop, rousing the echoes of the slumbering streets. 
The whole feeling of the time and place was as cheerless as possible ; and, to 
complete my discomfort, a superannuated raven, a creature worn with the throes 
of luckless prophecy, settled upon a chimney right before my eyes, and began 
croaking its monotonous chaunt of woe. Oh, how that eternal Hf caw! caw hg 
did chafe me, “ mingling strangely with my fears,” and presaging the coming 
on of some unknown horror! It threw my thoughts back into their old channel. 
Alarm, however, had now given place to curiosity, and I determined at all ha- 
zards to know more of the mysterious man who had occasioned me such a night 
of torture. I lay intent to catch the minutest sound, but in vain. Fine-ear 
himself, that hears the grass grow in the fairy-tale, could not have detected the 
shadow ofa breath. ‘This, I thought, is the most unaccountable man I ever met 
with. He comes nobody knows whence, goes nobody knows where, eatsnothing, 
drinks nothing, and says nothing,—and sleeps like no other mortal beneath the 
sun. I must, anfi will sound the heart of this mystery. 

Here was |, with fevered pulse and throbbing brow, after a night of agony, 


° . + . 4 . te 
opposite each other, engrossed three-fourths of the apartment. They were divid- | while the cause of iny uneasiness was taking deep draughts of that ™ tired Na- 


ed by an alley of some four feet in breadth, at the end of which, in the window 
recess, stood a table with the usual appurtenances of mirror and caraffes, and 
the window itself looked out upon Cimmerian darkness, and the devil knows 
what. ‘The other furnishings consisted of certain cane chairs, whose appearance 
was anything but calculated to inspire confidence in their trustworthiness 


‘* The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire,’ stood shivering in the vaynine fire- 
place, above wnich a cloudy mezzotint, conveying the famtest possible iIntima- 


tion of a blasted heath, with a gibbet m perspective, decorating a wall, which 
time and damp had reduced from its primitive shade of green to the most mis- 
cellaneous diversity of tints. Here was an appearance of things, not certain- 
ly the most favourable for dissipating the unpleasant feelings that had for some 
time been fretting my lesser mtestines to the tenuity of fiddlestrings; but I 
put a bold face upon the matter, and after a leisurely survey of the apartinent 
deposited myself in bed. Sleep, however, was not to be thought of till the ar- 
rival of the person who was to share the apartment with me, and I lay forming 
all sorts of speculations as to his probable appearance. At length, towards 
midnight, a heavy step sounded on the staircase, and I heard some one advane- 
ing with a stately tread to the room in which I lay. Now, then, for a solution 
of my uncertainty? I half raised myself on my elbow to examine the person 
that should enter. The door opened leisurely, and a figure advanced into the 
room, that increased rather than abated my perplexity. It was that of a tall, 
powerfully-built man, dressed all in black, with a cloak of the same colo 
about his s! 


not, its light fell upon features of a character singularly impresssive, but pale 


and blasted, as it were, with untold woe His long raven hair fell away in 
masses from his forehead, like blackening pines upon a lightning-scathed moun- 
tain summit, and his eyes burned with a dull, moveless glare He appeared to 


be utterly unconscious of my presence, notwithstanding my endeavours to ex- 


cite his attention by sundry admonitory coughs and hems. Finding these of 


no avail, | resolved to attack him more directly, and, in as indifferent a tone as 
[ could muster, exclaimed, 

**Good night, sir !’’—no answer—* Good night, sir!’ with a stronger einpha- 
sis—still not a word; and it was not till] had repeated the salutation several 
times that he turned his eyes upon upon me And oh! what an inward hell 
did that look reveal !—in words that dropped like minute-guns from his lips, he 
said, 

“Twish you may have a good-nieht, sir.”’ 

This was enough; I was thoroughly relieved of any desire for farther converse 
with a gentleman of this kidney ; so he relaysed into his abstraction, and I into 
my pillow and speculations ; 


I 


I was fatigue 1 l 


sible. Inv 
despair thi \ 
think of discourses on political economy, of scrmons on temperance, of all the 
most sovereign narcotics [ coald recall. I repeated the alphabet letter by letter 
and then groped my way through the multiplication-table ; but it was of no us¢ 

Sleep was not to be cajoled. The gentleman in black had betaken himself to 
bed. The room was as dark as midnight could make it, and I heard a sigh, and 
the curtains drawn closely roundin front of where he lay. Strange precaution, 
I thought. What can he mean’? Has he the same doubts of me that are haunt- 
ing me with regard to him, and so wishes to place the slight barrier of a piece 
of dimity between us? Or perhaps the gentleman is conscious of sleeping’ in 
rather an ungainly style,—tosses his bed-clothes off him perhaps, or lies with his 





‘ 
i, 
n I turned from left side to right, from right to left, and then in 





mouth agape, like a fish in the death-pang,—and may not wish the morning | 


light to disclose his weakness? But this comfortable view of the matter soon 
faded away as the remembrance of his appearance pressed upon my Vision 
Those features so pale and rigid; that massive figure, trained in ‘no ordinary 
| 


toils; those eyes dead to all outward objects, and lighted up with fires, that 


o| open the curtains, and there, oh God! lay the cause of all my agor 
ioulders, and as he held the candle before him as though he held it | 


nd would fain have slept, but this I soon found to be impos- 


mysclf on my face, and dug my head into the pillow. I tried to | 


ture’s sweet restorer,” of which his singular appearance and ominous words had 
effectually robbed me. It was not more strange than provoking. I could bear 
this state of things no longer, and discharged a volley of tearing coughs, as if 
all the pulmonary complaints of the town had taken refuge Mm my individual 
chest. Still there was not a movement to indicate the slightest disturbance om 
the part of my tormentor [sprang out of bed, and paced up and down the 
room, making as much noise as possible by pushing the chairs about, and hitch- 
ing the dressing table along the floor. Still my enemy slept on. I rushed to 
the fire-place, and rattled the shovel and poker against one another. He cannot 
but stir at this, I thought ; and I listened in the expectation of hearing him start. 
Still the same deathlike silence continued. I caught up the fire-irons, and hurl- 
ed them together against the grate. ‘They fell with a crash that might have 
startled the Seven Sleepers,—and I waited in a paroxysm of anxiety for the re- 
sult which I had anticipated. But there were the close curtains as before, and 
not a sound issued from behind them to indicate the presence of any livimg thing. 
I was in a state bordering upon frenzy. The fearful suspense of the past night, 
the agony of emotions with which I had been shaken, working upon a body al- 
ready greatly fatigued, had left mein a fever of excitement, which, if it had con- 
tinued, must have ended in madness. I was wild with a mixed sensation of 
dread, curiosity, and suspense. One way or another this torture must be ended 

1 rushed towards the bed ; upsetting the dressing-table in my agitation. I tore 
y—a suicide 
—weltering in a pool of blood. I felt my naked foot slip in something moist 
and slimy. Oh Heaven, the horror of that plashy gore! I fell forwards on the 
| floor, smitten as by a thunderbolt into msensibility 

















When I revived T found the room crowded with people. ‘The noise of my 
fall had alarined the occupants of the room beneath, and they had burst into the 
chamber where we lay. But my sufferings were not yet at an end. ‘The noises 

| I had made in endeavouring to rouse the stranger had been heard, and were now 


| construed into the struggle between the murderer and his victim. How it hap- 
pened I know not, but the razor with which the suicide lad effected his purpos« 
} Was found within my grasp. ‘This was deemed proof-conclusive of my guilt, 
and TJ stood arraigned as a murderer in the eves of my fellow-men. For months 
| | was the tenant of adungeon. ‘It passed, it passed, a weary time ;”’ but at 
| length my trial came. I was a quitted, and again went forth, with an untainted 
} name Sut the horrors of that night have cast a blight upon my spirit that wil 
cling to it through life ; and T evermore execrate the wretch who first projec 
| the idea of 4 DOUBLE BEDDED CHAMBER Bon GavuLTier 
aciagilltamalinsaeis 
| LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
| NICKLEBY.—krprrep py * Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXVIIL—{ Continued from the last Albion.] 
| miss NICKLEBY, RENDERED DESPERATE BY THE PERSECUTION OF SIR MULBEB}= 
| RY HAWK AND THE COMPLICATED DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRES> WICH 
SURROUND HER, APPEALS, AS A LAST RESOURCE, TO HER LE FOR 
} PROTECTION 

The ensuing moming brought reflection with it, as morning usually does ; 


but widely different was the train of thought it awakened in t different per 
| sons who had been so unexpectedly brought together on the pre ceding even- 
ing, by the active agency of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 


Che reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk— if such aterm be applied to the 


thoughts of the systematic and calculating men of dissipation, whose joys, re 
grets, pains, and pleasures, are all of self, and who would seem to retain nothing 
of the intellectual faculty but the power to debase hi! elf, and to degrade th 


very nature whose outward semblance he wears reflect ons, ol Sir Mulbe r- 
| ry Hawk turned npon Kate Nickleby, and were i: ef, that she was undoubted- 
| ly handsome: that her covness must be easily conquerable by a man of his ad- 
one which could not failto re 


dress and experience, and that the pursuit ) 
his reputation with the world 


} 


| dound to his credit, and greatly to ¢ 





| And lest this last consideratior o mea econdary © th Sir Mulberry— 
» | should sornd straneely in the « coe, let it be remembered that most men 
live in a world of their ¢ ind tha that limited circle alone are they ambi 
\ ] 9 ] ‘ 4, 
tious for distinction and a lause so M ilberry s world vas people d with profi 
tes, and he icted ecordinaly 
| Chus, « ‘ of i stice. and oppression, and ty and e most extrav 
| - : . Te +t 9 
rant bigotr re in constant occurrence among us every day I he custon 
to tr npet tor \ and astonisfhime i e cet acto 
ting ata ‘ r the opimion of t world; | there is no great 
ee suse they doc t the [ on of their o i] 
“as vil ’ vimad ¢ DA « j +} 
} world tha ( t né place at init Ke he great world 
amazement. 
7 oo 
| The reflec ff Mrs. Nickleby were of the prowdest and most complaceng 
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kind ; and under the influence of her very agreeable delusion she straightway 
sat down and indited a long letter to Kate, in which she expressed her entire 
a proval of the admirable choice she had made, and extolled Sir Mulberry to the 
p - ae asserting, for the more complete satisfaction of her daughtér’s feelings, 
that he was precisely the individual whom she (Mrs. Nickleby) would have cho- 
ser for her son-in-law, if she had the picking and choosing from all mankind. 
The good lady then, with the preliminary observation that she might be fairly 
supposed not to have lived in the world so long without knowing its ways, com- 
municated a great many subtle precepts applicable to the state of courtship, 
and confirmed in their wisdom by her own personal experience. Above all 
things she commended a strict maidenly reserve, as being not only a very laud- 
able thing in itself, but as tending materially to strengthen and increase a lov- 
er’s ardour. ‘And I never,” added Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘ was more delighted in my 
life than to observe last night, my dear, that your good sense had already told 
you this.””. With which sentiment, and various hints of the pleasure she derived 
from the knowledge that her daughter inherited so large an instalment of her 
own excellent sense and discretion (to nearly the full measure of which she might 
hope, with care, to succeed in time), Mrs. Nickleby concluded a very long and 
rather illegible letter. 

Poor Kate was well nigh distracted on the receipt of four closely-written and 
closely-crossed sides of congratulation on the very subject which had prevented 
her closing her eyes all night, and kept her weeping and watching in her cham- 
ber ; still worse and more trying was the necessity of rendering herself agree- 
able to Mrs. Wititterly, who, being in low spirits after the fatigue of the pre- 
ceding night, of course expected her companion (else wherefore had she board 
and salary !) to be in the best spirits possible. As to Mr. Wititterly, he went 
about all day in a tremor of delight at having shaken hands with a lord, and hav- 
ifig actually asked him to come and sce him in his own house. The lord him- 
self, not being troubled to any inconvenient extent with the power of thinking, 
regaled himself with the conversation of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who sharp- 
ened their wit by a plentiful indulgence in various costly stimulants at his 
expense. 


It was four in the afternoon—that is, the vulgar afternoon of the sun and the 
clock—and Mrs. Wititterly reclined, according to custom, on the drawing-room 
sofa, while Kate read aloud a new novel in three volumes, entitled “The Lady 
Flabella,” which Alphonse the doubtful had procured from the library that very 
mig § And it was a production admirably suited to a lady labouring under 
Mrs. Wititterly’s complaint, seeing that there was not a line in it, from beginning 
to end, which could, by the most remote contingency, awaken the smallest ex- 
citement in any person breathing. 

Kate read on. 

“** Cherizette,’ said the Lady Flabella,” inserting her mouse-like feet in the 
blue satin slippers, which had unwittingly occasioned the half-playful, half-angry 
altercation between herself and the youthful Colonel Befillaire, in the Duke of 
Mincefeuille’s salon de danse on the previous night. ‘ Cherizette,ma chere, don- 
nez-moi de l'eau de Cologne, s’il vous plait, mon enfant.’ 


“* Mercie—thank you,’ said the Lady Flabella, as the lively but devoted Che- 
rizette plentifully besprinkled with the fragrant compound the Lady Flabella’s 
mouchor of finest cambric, edged with richest lace, and emblazoned at the four 
comers with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous heraldic bearings of that noble 
family ; ‘ Mercie—that will do.’ 

*** At this instant, while the Lady Flabella yet inhaled that delicious fragrance 
by hoiding the mouchoir to her exquisite, but thoughtfully-chiselled nose, the 
door of the boudoir (artfully concealed by rich hangings of silken damask, the 
hue of Italy’s firmament) was thrown open, and with noiseless tread two valets- 
de-chambre, clad in sumptuous liveries of peach-blossom and gold, advanced into 
the room followed by a page in bas de bois—silk stockings—who, while they re- 
mained at some distance making the most graceful obeisances, advanced to the 
feet of his lovely mistress, and dropping on one knee presented, on a golden sal- 
ver gorgeously chased, a scented billet. 

«The Lady Flabella, with an agitation she could not repress, hastily tore off 
the envelope and broke the scented seal. It was from Befillaire—the young, the 
slim, the low-voiced—her own Befillaire.’ ” 

“Oh, charming !” interrupted Kate's patroness, who was sometimes taken 
literary ; “ Poetic really. Read that description again, Miss Nickleby.” 

Kate complied. 

“ Sweet, indeed !” said Mrs. Wititterly, with a sigh. ‘ So voluptuous, is it 
not-—so soft ?” 

“Yes, I think it is,” replied Kate, gently; ‘very soft.” 

“Close the hook, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly. ‘1 can hear nothing 
more to-day ; I should be sorry to disturb the impression of that sweet descrip- 
tion. Close the book.” 

Kate complied, not unwillingly ; and, as she did so, Mrs. Wititterly raising 
her glass with a languid hand, remarked, that she looked pale i : 
“Tt was the fright of that—that noise and confusion last night,” said Kate. 

“ How very odd !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wititterly, with a look of surprise. And 
certainly, when one comes to think of it, it was very odd that anything should 
have disturbed a companion. A steam-engine, or other ingenious piece of me- 
chanism out of order, would have been nothing to it. 

“* How did you come to know Lord Frederick, and those other delightful crea- 
tures, child?” asked Mrs. Wititterly, still eying Kate through her glass. 

‘“*T met them at my uncle’s,” said Kate, vexed to feel that ehe was culvuilig 
deeply, but unable to keep down the blood which rushed to her face whenever 
she thought of that man. 

“Have you known them long?” 

“No,” rejoined Kate. ‘“ Not long.” 

 T was very glad of the opportunity which that respectable person, your mo- 
ther, gave us of being known to them,” said Mrs. W ititterly, in a lofty manner. 
“Some friends of ours were on the very point of introducing us, which makes 
it quite remarkable.” 

“his was said lest Miss Nickleby should growconceited on the honour and 
dignity of having known four great people (for Pyke and Pluck were included 
among the delightful creatures), whom Mrs. Wititterly did not know. But as 
the circumstance had made no impression one way or other upon Kate's mind, 
the force of the observation was quite lost upon her. 

“They asked permission to call,” said Mrs. Wititterly. “I gave it them of 
course.” 

“ Do you expect them to-day?” Kate ventured to inquire. 

Mrs. Wititterly’s answer was lost in the noise of a tremendous rapping at 
the street-door, and before it had ceased to vibrate, there drove up a hand- 
some cabriolet, out of which leaped Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend Lord 
Verisopht. 

** They are here now,” said Kate, rising and hurrying away. 

“Miss Nickleby!” cried Mrs. Wititterly, perfectly aghast at a companion’s 
attempting to quit the room, without her permission first had and obtained. 
“Pray don’t think of going.” 

“You are very good "replied Kate. “ But—” 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t agitate me by making me speak so much,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly, with great sharpness. ‘ Dearme, Miss Nickleby, I beg—” 

It was in vain for Kate to protest that she was unwell, for the footsteps of the 
knockers, whoever they were, were already on the stairs. She resumed her 
seat, and had scarcely done so, when the doubtful page darted into the room 
and announced, Mr. Pyke, and Mr: Pluck, and Lord Verisopht, and Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, all at one burst. 

“The most extraordinary thing in the world,” said Mr. Pluck saluting both 
ladies with the utmost cordiality; ‘the most extraordinary thing. As Lord 
Frederick and Sir Mulberry drove up to the door, Pyke and I had that instant 
knocked.”’ 

“ That instant knocked,” said Pyke. 

“No matter how you came, so that you are here,” said Mrs. Wititterly, who, 
by dint of lying on the same sofa for three years and a half, had got up quite a 
little pantomime of graceful attitudes, and now threw herself into the most 
striking of the whole series, to astonish the visitors. ‘I am delighted, I am 
sure.” 

“And how is Miss Nickleby?” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, accosting Kate, 
in a low voice—not 80 low, however, but that it reached the ears of Mrs. Witit- 
terly 

“* Why, she complains of suffering from the fright of last night,” said the 
lady. ‘I amsure I don’t wonder at it, for my nerves are quite torn to pieces.’ 

“ And yet you look,” observed Sir Mulberry, turning round; “and yet you 
look—” 

“ Beyond everything,” said Mr. Pyke, coming to his patron's assistance. Of 
course Mr. Pluck did the same. 

“Tam afraid Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my Lord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, turn- 
ing to that young gentleman, who had been sucking the head of his cane in 
silence, and staring at Kate. 

“Oh, deyvlish !” replied Verisopht. Having given utterance to which remark- 
able scntiment, he occupied himself as before. 

“‘ Neither does Miss Nickleby look the worse,” said Sir Mulberry, bending his 
bold gaze upon her. “She was always handsome, but, upon my soul, ma'am, 

you seem to have imparted some of your own good looks to her besides.” 











. 


To judge from the glow which suffused the poor girl’s countenance after this 
speech, Mrs. Wititterly might, with some show of reason, have been supposed 
to have imparted to it some of that artificial bloom which decorated her own 
Mrs Wititterly admitted, though not with the best grace in the world, that Kate 
did look pretty. She began to think too, that Sir Mulberry was not quite so 
agreeable a creature as she had at first supposed him; for, alkhough a skilful 
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flatterer is a most delightful companion if you can keep him ail to yourself, his 
taste becomes very doubtful when he takes to complimenting other people. 

‘« Pyke,” said the watchful Mr. Pluck, observing the effect which the praise of 
Miss Nickleby had produced. 

* Well Pluck,” said Pyke. 

“Is there anybody,”’ demanded Mr. Pluck, mysteriously, ‘anybody you know, 
that Mrs, Wititterly’s profile reminds you of.” 

“Reminds me of!” answered Pyke. ‘ Of course there is.” 
me * ty do you mean?” said Pluck, in the same mysterious manner. ‘The 

. of BLY” 

“The C. of B.,” replied Pyke. with the faintest trace of a grin lingering in his 
countenance. “The beautiful sister is the countess; not the duchess.” 

“True,” said Pluck, ‘‘the C. of B. The resemblance is wonderful.” 

“ Perfectly startling,” said Mr. Pyke. 

Here was a state of things! Mrs. Wititterly was declared, upon the testi- 
mony of two veracious and competent witnesses, to be the very picture of a 
countess! This was one of the consequences of getting into good society. 
Why, she might have moved among grovelling people for twenty years, 
and never heal of it. How could she, indeed? what did they know about 
countesses ! , 

The two gentlemen having by the greediness with which this little bait was 
swallowed, tested the extent of Mrs. Wititterly’s appetite for adulation, pro- 
ceeded to administer that commodity in very large doses, thus affording to Sir 
Mulberry Hawk an opportunity of pestering Miss Nickleby with questions and 
remarks to which she was absolutely obliged to make some reply. Meanwhile, 
Lord Verisopht enjoyed unmolested the full flavour of the ar knob at the top 
of his cane, as he would have done to the end of the interview if Mr. Wititterly 
had not come home, and caused the conversation to turn to his favorite topic. 

“My Lord,” said Mr. Wititterly, “I am delighted—honoured—proud. Be 
seated again. my Lord, pray. I am proud, indeed—most proud.” 

It was to the secret annoyance of his wife that Mr. Wititterly said all this, 
for, although she was bursting with pride and arrogance, she would have had 
the illustrious guests believe that their visit was quite a common occurrence, 
and that they had lords and baronets to see them every day in the week. But 
Mr. Wititterly’s feelings were beyond the power of suppression. 

“Tt is an honour, indeed!” said Mr. Wititterly. ‘Julia, my soul, you will 
suffer for this to-morrow.” 

“ Suffer!” cried Lord Verisopht. 

“The reaction, my Lord, the reaction,”’ said Mr. Wititterly. “ This violent 
strain upon the nervous system over, my Lord, what ensues! A sinking, a de- 
pression, 2 lowness, a lassitude, a debility. My Lord, if Sir Tumley Snutfin 
was to see that delicate creature at this moment, he would not give a—a—this 


for her life.” In illustration of which remarks, Mr. Wititterly took a pinch of 


snuff from his box and jerked it lightly into the air as an emblem »f instability. 

* Not that,” said Mr. Wititterly, looking about him with a serious countenance. 
“Sir Tumley Snuffin would not give that for Mrs. Wititterly’s existence.” 

Mr. Wititterly told this with a kind of sober exultation, as if it were no trifling 
distinction for a man to have a wife in such a desperate state, and Mrs. Witit- 
terly sighed and looked on, as if she felt the honour, but had determined to bear 
it as meekly as might be. 

“Mrs. Wititterly,” said her husband, “is Sir Tumley Snuffin’s favourite pa- 
tient. I believe | may venture to say, that Mrs. Wititterly is the first person 
who too. the new medicine which is supposed to have destroyed a family at 
Kensington Gravel Pits. I believe she was. If I am wrong, Julia, my dear, 
you will correct me.” 

“T believe I was,” said Mrs. Wititterly, in a faint voice. 

As there appeared to be some doubt in the mind of his patron how he could vest 
join in this conversation, the indefatigable Mr. Pyke threw himself into the breach. 
and, by way of saying something to the point, inquired—with reference to the 
aforesaid medicine—whether it was nice. 

‘No, Sir, it was not. It had not even that recommendation,” said Mr W. 

“Mrs. Wititterly is quite a martyr,” observed Pyke, with a complimentary 
bow. 

“T think Tam,” said Mrs. Wititterly, smiling. 

“] think you are, my dear Julia,” replied her husband, in a tone which seem- 
ed to say that he was not vain, but still must insist upon their privileges. * Ii 
anybody, my Lord,” added Mr. Wititterly, wheeling round to the nobleman, 
“will produce to me a greater martyr than Mrs. Wititteriy, all I can say is, 
that I shall be glad to see that martyr, whether male or female—that’s all, my 
Lord.” 

Pyke and Pluck promptly remarked that certainly nothing could be fairer 
than that; and the call having been by this tune protracted to a very great 
length, they obeyed Sir Mulberry’s look, and rose to go. This brought Sir 
Mulberry himself and Lord Verisopht on their legs also. Many protestations 
of friendship, and expressions u:ticipative of the pleasure which must mevitably 
flow from so happy an acquaintance, were exchanged, and the visiters departed, 
with renewed assurances that at all times and seasons the mansion of the Wit- 
itterlys would be honoured by receiving them beneath its roof. 

That they came at all times and seasous—that they dined there one day, sup 
ped the next, dined again on the next, and were constantly to and fro on all— 
that they made parties to visit public places, and met by accident at lounges— 


that upon all these occasions Miss Nicklebly was exposed to the constant and 
unremitting persecution of Sir Mulberry Hawk, who now began to feel his cha- 


racter, even in the estimation of his two dependants, involved in the successful 
reduction of her pride—that she had no intervals of peace or rest, except at those 
hours when she could sit in her solitary room and weep over the trials of the day 
—all these were consequences naturally flowing from the well-laid plans of Sir 
Mulberry, and their able execution by the auxiliaries, Pyke and Pluck 

And thus for a fortnight matters went on. That any but the weakest and 
silliest of people could have seen in one interview that Lord Verisopht, though 
he was a lord, and Sir Mulberry Hawk, though he was a baronet, were not per- 
sons accustomed to be the best possible companions, and were certainly not cal- 
culated by habits, manners, tastes, or conversation, to shine with any very great 
lustre in the society of ladies, need scarcely be remarked. But with Mrs. Wit- 
itterly the two titles were all-sutlicient ; coarseness became humour, vulgarity 
softened itself down into the most charming eccentricity ; insolence took the 
guise of an easy absence of reserve, attainable only by those who had had the 
good fortune to mix with high folks. 

If the mistress put such a construction upon the behaviour of her new friends, 
what could the companions urge against them! If they accustomed themselves 
to very little restraint before the lady of the house, with how much more freedom 
could they address her paid dependant! Nor was even this the worst. As the 
odious Sir Mulberry Hawk attached himself to Kate with less and less of dis- 
guise, Mrs. Wititterly began to zrow jealous of the superior attractions of Miss 
Nickleby. If this feeling had led to her banishment from the drawing-room when 
such company was there, Kate would have been only too happy and willing that 
it should have existed, but unfortunately for her she possessed that native grace 
and true gentility of manner, and those thousand nameless accomplishments 
which give to female society its greatest charm ; if these be valuable anywhere, 
they were especially so where the lady of the house was a mere animated doll 
The consequence was, that Kate had the double mortification of being an indis- 
pensable part of the circle when Sir Mulberry and his friends were there, and of 
being exposed, on that very account, toali Mrs. Wititterly’s ill-humours and ca- 
prices when they were gone. She became utterly and completely miserable. 

Mrs. Wititterly had never thrown off the mask with regard to Sir Mulberry, 
but when she was more than usually out of temper, attributed the circumstance, 
as ladies sometimes do, to nervous indisposition. However, as the dreadful 
idea that Lord Verisopht also was somewhat taken with Kate, and that she, Mrs. 
Wititterly, was quite a secondary person, dawned upon that lady's mind and 
gradually developed itself, she became possessed with a large quantity of highly 
proper and most virtuous indignation, and felt it her duty, as a married lady and 
a moral member of socicty, to mention the circumstance to “ the young person”’ 
without delay. 


Accordingly, Mrs. Wititterly broke ground next morning, during a pause in | 


the novel-reading. 

“Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly, ‘I wish to speak to you very gravely. 
I am sorry to have to do it, upon my word I am very sorry, but you leave me 
no alternative, Miss Nickleby.” Here Mrs. Wititterly tossed her head—not 
passionately, only virtuously—and remarked, with some appearance of excite- 
ment, that she feared that palpitation of the heart was coming on again. 

“ Your behaviour, Miss Nickleby,”’ resumed the lady, “is very far from pleas- 
ing me—very far. I am very anxious indeed that you should do well, but you 
may depend upon it. Miss Nicklely, you will not, if you go on as you do.” 

‘“*Ma’am !" exclaimed Kate, proudly. 

** Don’t agitate me by speaking in that way, Miss Nickleby, don’t,” said Mrs. 
Wititterly, with some violence, ‘ or you'll compel me to ring the bell.” 

Kate looked at her, but said nothing 

“ You needn't suppose,” returned Mrs. Wititterly, “that your looking at me 
in that way, Miss Nickleby, will prevent my saying what I am going to say, 
which I feel to-be a religious duty. You ne edn't direct your glances towards 
me,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with asudden burst of spite; ‘* J am not Sir Mulber- 
ry, no nor Lord Frederick Verisopht, Miss Nickleby ; nor am I Mr. Pyke, ner 
Mr. Pluck either.” 

Kate looked at her again, but less steadily than before ; and resting her elbow 
on the table, covered her eyes with her hand 

“ If such things had been done when J was a young girl,” said Mrs. Wititter- 
ly (this, by the way, must have been some little time before), I don’t suppose 
anybody would have believed it.” 











% I don’t think they would,” murmured Kate. ‘I do not think anybody would 
believe, without actually knowing it, what I seem doomed to undergo !” 

; Don’t talk to me of being doomed to undergo, Miss Nickleby, if you please,” 
eaid Mrs. Wititterly,with a shrillness of tone quite surprising in so great an invalid. 

I will not be answered, Miss Nickleby. I am not accustomed tobe answered, 
nor will I permit it for an instant. Do you hear?” she added, waiting with 
some apparent inconsistency for an answer. 

“T do hear you, Ma’am,” replied Kate, « 
than I can express.” 

back | have always considered you a particularly well-behaved young person for 
your station in life,” said Mrs. Wititterly ; ‘and as you are a person of healthy 
appearance, and neat in your dress and so forth, I have taken an interest 2: vou, 
as I do still, considering that I owe a sort of duty to that respectable old female 
your mother. For these reasons, Miss Nickleby, I must tell you once for all, 
and begging you to mind what I say, that I must insist upon your immediately 
dpaery your very forward behaviour to the gentlemen who visit at this house. 
It really is not becoming,” said Mrs. Wititterly, closing her chaste eyes as she 
spoke ; ‘it is improper—quite improper.” 

“Oh !” cried Kate, looking upwards and clasping her hands, “is not this, is 
not this, too cruel, too hard to bear! Is it not enough that I should have suffer- 
ed as I have, night and day ; that I should almost have sunk in my own estima- 
tion from very shame of having been brought into contact with such people ; but 
must I also be exposed to this unjust and most unfounded charge !” 

“You will have the goodness to recollect, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Witit- 
terly, ‘that when you use such terms as ‘ unjust,’ and ‘ unfounded,’ you charge 
me, in effect, with stating that which is untrue.” 

“IT do,” said Kate, with honest indignation. “ Whether you make this aceu- 
sation of yourself, or at the prompting of others, is alike tome. I say it is vile- 
ly, grossly, wilfully untrue. Is it possible !” cried Kate, “ that any one of my 
own sex can have sat by, and not have seen the misery these men have caused 
me! Is it possible that you, ma’am, can have been present, and failed to mark 
the insulting freedom that their every look bespoke ? Is it possible that you can 
have avoided seeing, that these libertines, in their utter disrespect for you, and 
utter disregard of all gentlemanly behaviour and almost of decency, have had 
but one object of introducing themselves here, and that the furtherance of their 
designs upon a friendless, helpless girl, who, without this humiliating confession, 
might have hoped to receive from one so much her senior something like wo- 
manly aid and sympathy? Ido not—I cannot believe it !” 

If poor Kate had possessed the slightest knowledge of the world, she certain- 
ly would not have ventured, even in the excitement into which she had been 
lashed, upon such an injudicious speech as this. Its effect was precisely what 
a more experienced observer would have foreseen. Mrs. Wititterly received 
the attack upon her veracity with exemplary calmness, and listened with the 
most heroic fortitude to Kate’s account of her own sufferings. But allusion be- 
ing made to her being held in disregard by the gentlemen, she evinced violent 
emotions, and this blow was no sooner followed up by the remark concerning 
her seniority, than she fell back upon the sofa, uttering dismal screams. 

** What is the matter!” cried Mr. Wititterly, bouncing into the room. ‘“Hea- 
vens, what do I see! Julia! Julia! look up, my life, look up!” 

But Julia looked down most perseveringly, and screamed still louder! so Mr. 
Wititterly rang the bell, and danced in a frenzied manner round the sofa on which 
Mrs. Wititterly lay ; uttering perpetual cries for Sir Tumley Snuffin, and never 
once leaving off to ask for any explanation of the scene before him. 

* Run for Sir Tumley,” cried Mr. Wititterly, menacing the page with both 
fists. ‘I knew it, Miss Nickleby,” he said, looking round with an air of me- 
lancholy triumph, ‘that society has been too much for her. This is all soul, 
you know, every bit of it.” With this assurance Mr. Wititterly took up the 
prostrate form of Mrs. Wititterly, and carried her bodily off to bed. 

Kate waited until Sir Tumley Snuffin had paid his visit and looked in with a 
report, that, through the special interposition of a merciful Providence (thus 
spake Sir Tumley), Mrs. Wititterly had gone to sleep. She then hastily attir- 
ed herself for walking, and leaving word that she should return within a couple 
of hours, hurried away towards her uncle’s house.—[ To he continued. ] 
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VISIT TO NIAGARA. 
From Mrs. Jameson's ** Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” 

In the volume before us there is a great deal more beautiful writing of this 
kind: but we must turn to other matter. ‘There is so much variety, and each 
several part is so good, that it is difficult to choose, or to make such a selection 
as will convey to the reader a fair notion of this curious and delightful work. 
The things next following have been chosen almost at random. 

“T have had a visit this morning from a man I must introduce to you more 
particularly. My friend Col. F. would have pleased me anywhere, but here he 
is really invaluable 

«Do you remember that lyric of Wordsworth, ‘'The Reverie of Poor Susan,’ 
in whttch he describes the emotions of a poor servani-girl from the country, 
whose steps are arrested in Cheapside by the song ef a caged bird ? 


with surprise—with greater surprise 





‘*Tis a note of enchantment—what ails her? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees, 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves! 

She lovks, and her heart is in heaven '’ 

‘“And how near are human hearts allied in all natural instincts and sympa 
thies, and what an unfailing, universal fount of poetry are these even in their 
homeliest forms! FF. told me to-day, that once, as he was turning down a by- 
street in this little town, he heard somewhere near him the song of the lark. 
| (Now, you must observe, there are no larks in Canada but those which are 
brought from the old country.) F. shall speak in his own words :—‘So, ma’am, 
| when I heard the voice of the bird in the air, I looked, by the natural instinct, up 
| to the heavens, though I knew it could not be there, and then on this side, and 

then on that, and sure enough at last Isaw the little creature perched on its sod 
of turf in a little cage, and there it kept trilling and warbling away, and there I 
stood stock-still—listening with my heart. Well, I don’t know what it was at 
all that came over me, but everything seemed to change before my eyes, and it 
was in poor Ireland I was again, and my home all about me, and [ was again a 
wild slip of a boy, lying on my back on the hill-side above my mother’s cabin, 
and watching, as I used to do, the lark soaring over my head, and I straining 
my eye to follow her, till she melted into the blue sky,—and there, ma’am— 
would you believe it ’—I stood like an old fool listening to the bird’s song, lost 
as in a dream, and there I think I could have stood till this day.’ And the eyes 
of the rough soldier filled with tears, even while he laughed at himself, as per- 
fectly unconscious that he was talking poetry, as Mons. Jourdain could be that 
he was talking prose. 7 

“Col. F. is a soldier of fortune—which phrase means, in his case at least, 
that he owes nothing whatever to fortune, but everything to his own good heart, 
his own good sense, and his own good sword. He was the son, and glories in 
it, of an Trish cotter, on the estate of the KnightofGlyn. At the age of fifteen 
he shouldered a musket, and joined a regiment which was ordered to Holland 
at the time the Duke of York was opposed to Dumourier. His only reading up 
to this time had been ‘'The Seven Champions of Christendom,’ and ‘The 
Seven Wise Masters.’ With his head full of these examples of chivalry, he 
marched to his first battle-field, vowing to himself, that if there were a dragon 
to be fought, or a giant to be defied, he would be their man !—at all events, he 
would enact some valorous exploit, some doughty deed of arms, which would as- 
tonish the world and dub him captain on the spot. He thendescribed with great 
humour and feeling his utter astonishment and mortification, on finding the me- 
chanical slaughter of a modern field of battle so widely different from the pic- 
ture in his fancy ;—when he found himseif one of a mass in which the indi- 
vidual heart and arm, however generous, however strong, went for nothing— 
forced to stand still, to fire only by the word of command—the chill it sent to 
his heart, and his emotions when he saw the comrade at his side fall a quivering 
corse at his feet,—all this he deseribed with a graphic liveliness and simplicity 
which was very amnsing. He was afterwards taken prisoner, and at the time 
he was so overcome by the idea of the indignity he had incurred by being cap- 
tured and stripped, and of the affliction and dishonour that would fall on his 
mother, that he was tempted to commit suicide in the old Roman fashion; but 
on seeing a lieutenant of his own regiment bro ight in prisoner, he thought bet- 
ter of it: a dishonour which the lieutenant endured with philosophy might, he 
thought, be borne by a subaltern, for by this time, at the age of eighteen, he was 
already sergeant. 

ss He was soon afterwards exchanged, and ordered out to Canada with his 
regiment, the Forty-ninth. He obtained his commission as lieutenant in the 
same regiment by mere dint of bravery and talent; but as his pay was not suf- 
ficient to enable him to live like his brother officers and purchase his accoutre- 
ments, the promotion he had earned by his good conduct became, for a long 
time, asource of embarrassment. During the last American war he performed 
a most brilliant exploit, for which he received his captain's commission on the 
field. Immediately after receiving it, he astonished his commander by asking 
| leave of absence, although another battle was expected in a few days. The re- 
| quest was, in truth, so extraordinary that General Sheaffe hesitated, and at last 
| refused F. said that if his request was granted, he would be again at head- 








quarters within three days; if refused, he would go without leave. ‘ For,’ said 
lhe. ‘I was desperate, and the truth was, ma’am, there was a little girl that I 
| loved, and I knew that if I could but marry her before I was killed and I 
a captain, she would have the pension of acaptain’s widow. It was all I could 

| leave her, and it would have been some cornfort to me, though not to her, poor 
“ Leave of absence was granted; F. mounted his horse, rode a hundred and 
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fifty miles in an exceedingly short time, married his little girl, and returned the 
day following to his duties, and to fight another battle, in which, however, he 
was not killed, but has lived to be the father of a fine family of four brave sons 
and one gentle daughter. 

“The men who ove most interested me through life were all self-educated, 
and what are called originals. This dear, good F. is originalissimo.” 

It is now time to introduce ourauthor as a traveller. Few ladies, and not 
many gentlemen, have had so much enterprise and courage. In the heart of the 
severe winter of 1836-7 she set off in a sleigh to visit the Fails of Niagara, 
Toronto being her starting-place. The whole of this Journey is most adinira- 
bly described, but we have only room for portions of it. ' 

“T think that but for this journey I never could have imagined the sublime 
desolation of a northern winter, and it has impressed me strongly. In the first 
place, the whole atmosphere appeared as if converted into snow, which fell in 
thick, tiny, starry flakes, till the buffalo robes and furs about us appeared like 
swansdown, and the harness on the horses of the same delicate material. ‘The 
whole earth was a white waste: the road, on which the sleigh-track was only 
just perceptible, ran for miles in a straight line ; on each side rose the dark, 
melancholy pine-forest, slumbering drearily in the hazy air. Between us and 
the edge of the forest were frequent spaces of cleared or half-cleared land, spot- 
ted over with the black charred stumps and blasted trunks of once magnificent 
trees, projecting from the snow-drift. These, which are are perpetually recur- 
ring objects in a Canadian landscape, have a most melancholy appearance.— 
Sometimes wide openings occurred to the left, bringing us in sight of Lake On- 
tario, and even in some places down upon the edge of it : in this part of the 
lake the enormous body of the water and its incessant movement prevent it 
from freezing, and the dark waves rolled in, heavily plunging on the icy shore 
with a sullen booming sound. A few roods from the land, the cold gray waters, 
and the cold, gray, snow-encumbered atmosphere, were mingled with each 
other, and each seemed cither. ‘The only living thing I saw in a space of about 
twenty miles was a magnificent bald-headed eagle, which, after sailing a few 
turns in advance of us, alighted on the topmost bough of a blasted pine, and 
siowly folding his great wide wings, looked down upon us as we glided beneath 
him. 

“The first village we passed through was Springfield, on the river Credit, a 
river of some importance in summer, but now converted into ice, heaped up 
with snow, and undistinguishable. ‘Twenty miles further, we stopped at Oak- 
ville to refresh ourselves and the horses. 

“ Oakville stands close upon the lake, at the mouth of a little river called Six- 
teen-mile Creek ; it owes its existence to a gentleman of the name of Chisholm, 
and from its situation and other local circumstances, bids fair to become a place 
of importance. Inthe summer it is a frequented harbour, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in lumber, for so they characteristically call timber in this country. 
From its dockyards I am told that a fine steam-boat and a dozen schooners have 
been already launched. 

“«Tn summer, the country round is rich and beautiful, with a number of farms 
all in a high state of cultivation ; but Canada in winter and in summer must be 
like two different regions. At present the mouth of the creek is frozen up ; all 
trade, all ship-building suspended. Oakville presents the appearance of a strag- 
gling hamlet, containing a few frame and log-houses; one brick house, (the 
grocery store, or general shop, which in a new Canadian village is almost the 
best house in the place ;) a little Methodist church, painted green and white, 
but as yet no resident preacher ; and an inn dignified by the name of the ‘ Oak- 
ville House Hotel.’ Where there is a store, atavern, and a church, habitations 
soon rise round them. Oakville contains at present more than three hundred in- 
habitants, who are now subscribing among themselves for a schoolmaster and a 
resident clergyman. 

“‘T stood conversing in the porch, and looked about me, till I found it neces- 
sary to seek shelter in the house, before my nose was absolutely taken off by the 
ice-blast. The little parlour was solitary, and heated like an oven. Against 
the wall were stuck a few vile prints, taken out of old American magazines ; 
there was the Duchess de Berri in her wedding-dress, and as a pendant, the 
Modes de Paris—‘ Robe de tulle garnie de fleurs—coiffure nouvelle, inventee par 
Mons. Plaisir.’. The incongruity was but too laughable! I looked round me for 
some amusement or occupation, and at last spied a book open, and turned down 
upon its face. I pounced upon it as a prize; and what do you think it was! 
* Dévinez, madame! je vous le donne en trois, je vous le donne en quatre!’ it 
was—Don Juan! And so, while looking from the window on a scene which 
realised all you cen imagine of the desolation of savage life, mixed up with just 
so much of the common-place vulgarity of civilised life as sufficed to spoil it, I 
amused myself by reading of the Lady Adeline Amundeville and her precious 
eoterie, and thereanent. 





‘* Society is smoothed to that excess, 

That manners hardly differ more than dress. 
Our ridicules are kept in the background, 
Ridiculous enough, but also dull ; 
Professions, too, are no more to be found 
Professional, and there is naught to cull 

Of folly’s fruit; for though your fools abound, | 
They're barren, and not worth the pains to pull. 
Society is now one polished horde, 





Form’d of two mighty tribes—the bores and bored.” 
A delineation, by the way, which might almost reconcile one to a more savage 
locality than that arouud me.” 

The following adventure occurred between Stony Creek (a village celebrated 
as the scene of the bloodiest battle fought between the English and Americans 
during the last blundering and deplorable war) and the town of Beamsville. 

‘It was now dark, and, the snow falling thick, it soon became impossible to 
distinguish the sleigh-track. Mr. Campbell loosened the reins and left the 





horses to their own instinct, assuring me it was the safest way of proceeding. 
After this I remember no more distinctly, except that | ceased to hear the ever- | 
jingling-sleigh-bells. | awoke, as if from the influence of nightmare, to find 
the sleigh overturned, myself lying in the bottom of it half-smothered, and | 
my companions nowhere to be seen ;—they were floundering in the snow be- 
hind. 

‘* Luckily, when we had stretched ourselves and shaken off the snow, we were | 
found unhurt in life and limb. We had fallen down a bank into the bed of a 
rivulet, ora mill-race, I believe, which, being filled up with snow, was quite as 
soft, only a little colder, than a down-bed. Frightened I was, bewildered ra- 
ther, but ‘effective’ in amoment. It was impossible for the gentlemen to leave | 
the horses, which were plunging furiously up to the shoulders in the snow, and | 
had already broken the sleigh; so I set off to seek assistance, having received 
proper directions. Fortunately we were not far from Beamsville. My beacon- 
light was to be the chimney of a forge, from which the bright sparks were 
streaming up into the dark wintry air. visible from a great distance. After 
scrambling through many a snow-drift, up hill and down hill, I at last reached 
the forge, where a man was hammering amain at a ploughshare ; such was the 
din, that I called for some time unheard ; at last, as | advanced into the red light 
of the fire, the man’s eyes fell upon me, and I shall never forget his loo! 
stood poising his hammer, with the most comical expression of bewildered 
amazement. I could not get an answer from him; he opened his mouth and re- 
peated aw! staring at me, but without speaking or moving I turned away in 
despair, yet half laughing, and after some more scrambling up and down, | found | 
myself in the village, and was directed to the inn. Assistance was immediate- 
ly sent off to my friends, and ina few minutes the supper-table was spread, a 
pile of logs higher than myself blazing away in the chimney; venison-steaks, 
and fried fish, coffee, hot cakes, cheese, and whiskey punch, (the traveller's fare 
in Canada,) were soon smoking on the table; our landlady presided, and the 
evening passed merrily away. , 


(as he 


* The old landlady of this inn amused me exceedingly ; she had passed all her 
life among her equals in station and education, and had no idea of any distinc- | 
tion between guests and customers ; and while caressing and attending on me, 
like an old mother or an old nurse, gave me her history, and that of all her kith 
and kin. Forty years before, her husband had emigrated, and built a hovel, and 
made a little clearing on the edge of the lake. At that time there was no other 
habitation within many miles of them, and they passed several years in almost 
absolute solitude. They have now three farms, some hundred acres of land, and 
have brought up nine sons and daughters, most of whom are married, and settled 
on lands of their own. She gave me a horrid picture of the prevalence of 
drunkenness, the vice and the curse of this country.” 

Mrs. Jameson thinks that the dearness of books and the cheapness of whisky 
are the great curse of allthe Canadas. ‘The scenes of inebriety she continually 
mcets are shocking. There, she says, 

**Men learn to drink, who never drank before ; 
And those who always drank, now drink the more.” 





Government has done its best to encourage the fatal propensity. There is a 


duty of thirty per cent. on books imported from the United States, and the ex- 


there is no duty on whisky. But worse than this—there are hardly any schools! 
Hear this, ye self-compiacent legislators and perfectibilians, who boast so loudly 
that the school-master is abroad ' 

But we are now within he aring of the roar of the mighty cataract 

sa Well! ] have seen these Cataracts of N iwara, which have t iundered inh 


iny mind’s ear ever since I can rememder—which have been my ‘ childhood’s 
thought, my youth's desire,’ since first my imacination \ ak ( vo 
der and to wish. I have beheld them, and shall I whisper to you?—but. O tell | 
it not among the Philistines!—I wish I had not! I wish they were stilla thing 
hel | } y a 
anbebeld —a ting to be imagined, | ped, and anticipated— nethin to live | 


} 
pense on books imported from England adds at least one-third to the price ; but | 





Che Albion. 


for :—the reality has displaced from my mind an illusion far more magnificent 
than itself—I have no words for my utter disappointment: yet I have not the 
presumption to suppose that all I have heard and read of Niagara is false or ex- 
aggerated—that every expression of astonishment, enthusiasm, rapture, is af- 
fectation or hyperbole. No! it must be my own fault. Terni, and some of the 
Swiss cataracts leaping from their mountains, have affected me a thousand times 
more than all the immensity of Niagara. O I could beat myself! and now there 
is no help !—the first moment, the first impression is over—is lost; though I 
should live athousand years, long as Niagara itself shall roll, I can never see 
it again for the first time. Something is gone that cannot be restored. What 
hascome over my soul and senses!—I am no longer Anna—I am metamor- 
phosed—I] am translated—I am an ass’s head, a clod,a wooden spoon, a fat 
weed growing on Lethe’s bank, a stock, a stone, a petrifaction,—for have | not 
seen Niagara, the wonder of wonders ; and felt—no words can tell what disap- 
pointiment ? 

** But, to take things in order: we set off for the fall yesterday morning, with 
the intention of spending the day there, sleeping, and returning the next day to 
Niagara. The distance is fourteen miles, by a road winding along the banks of 
the Niagara river, and over the Queenston heights; and beautiful must this 
land be in summer, since even now it is beautiful. ‘The flower garden, the trim 
shrubbery, the lawn, the meadow with its hedgerows, when frozen up and wrapt 
in snow, always give me the idea of something not only desolate but dead: Na- 
ture is the ghost of herself, and trails a spectral pall; I always feel a kind of 
pity—a touch of melancholy—when at this season I have wandered among 
withered shrubs and buried flower-beds; but here, in the wilderness, where 
Nature is wholly independent of Art, she does not die, nor yet mourn; she lies 
down to rest on the bosom of Winter, and the aged one folds her in his robe of 
ermine and jewels, and rocks her with his hurricanes, and hushes her to sleep. 
How still it was! how calm, how vast the glittering white waste and the dark 
purple forests! The sun shone out, and the sky was without a cloud; yet we 
saw no people, and for many miles the hissing of our sleigh, as we flew along 
upon our dazzling path, and the tinkling of the sleigh-bells, were the only sounds 
we heard. When we were within four or five miles of the Falls, I stopped the 
sleigh from time to time to listen for the roar of the cataracts, but the state ofthe 
atmosphere was not favourable for the transmission of sound, and the silence 
was unbroken. 

“Such was the deep, monotonous tranquillity which prevailed on every side 
—so exquisitely pure and vestal-like the robe in which all Nature lay slumber- 
ing around us, I could scarce believe that this whole frontier district is not only 
remarkable for the prevalence of vice—but of dark and desperate crime.” 

. . . x * * 

**My imagination had been so impressed by the vast height of the Falls, 
that I was censtantly looking in an upward direction, when, as we came to the 
brow of a hill, my companion suddenly checked the horses, and exclaimed ‘The 
Falls!’ 

‘J was not for an instant, aware of their presence ; we were yet at a distance, 
looking down wpon them; and I saw at once glance a flat extensive plain; the 
sun having withdrawn its beams for a moment, there was neither light, nor shade, 
nor colour. In the midst were seen the two great cataracts, but merely as a 
feature in the wide landscape. ‘The sound was by no means overpowering, and 
the clouds of spray, which Fanny Butler called so beautifully the ‘everlasting 
incense of the water,’ now condensed ere they rose by the excessive cold, fell 
round the base of the cataracts in fleecy folds, just concealing that furious em- 
brace of the waters above and the watersbelow. All the associations which in 
imagination I had gathered round the scene, its appalling terrors, its soul-sub- 
duing beauty, power and height, and velocity and immensity, were all diminish- 
ed in effect, or wholly lost.” 

* * * * * * 

** J’ was quite silent—my very soul sank within me. On seeing my disap- 
pointment (written, I suppose, most legibly in my countenance) my companion 
began to comfort me, by telling me of all those who had been disappointed on 
the first view of Niagara, and had confessed it. I did confess; but I was not 
to be comforted. We held on our way to the Clifton hotel, at the foot of the 
hill; most desolate it looked with its summer verandahs and open balconies 
cumbered up with snow, and hung round with icicles—its forlorn, empty rooms, 
broken windows, and dusty dinner tables. The poor people who kept the 
house in winter had gathered themselves for warmth and comfort into a little 
kitchen, and when we made our appearance, siared at us with ablank amaze- 
ment, which showed what arare thing was the sight of a visiter at this sea- 


” 


son. 
* * * * * * 

‘*: We now prepared to walk to the Crescent Fall, and I bound some crampons 
to my feet, like those they use among the Alps, without which I could not for a 
moment have kept my footing onthe frozen surface of the snow. As we ap- 
proached the table Rock, the whole scene assumed a wild and wonderful mag- 
nilicence ; down came the dark-green waters, hurrying with them over the edge 
of the precipice enormous blocks of ice brought down from Lake Erie. On 
each side of the Falls, from the ledges and overhanging cliffs, were suspended 
huge icicles, some twenty, some thirty feet inlength, thicker than a body of a 
man, and in colour of a paly green, like the glaciers of the Alps; and all the 
crags below, which projected from the boiling eddying waters, were encrusted 
and in a manner built round with ice, which had formed into immense crystals, 
like basaltic columns, such as I have seen in the pictures of Staffa and the 


Giant’s Causeway ; and everv tree. and leaf, and branch, Gisméses elew evedeu aul 
ravines, was wrought in ice. On them, and on the wooden buildings erected 


near the Table Rock, the spray from the cataract had accumulated and formed 
into the most beautiful crystals and tracery work ; they looked like houses of 
glass, welted and moulded into regular and ornamental shapes, and hung round 
with a rich fringe of icy points. Wherever we stood we were on unsafe 
ground, for the snow, when heaped upas now to the height of three or four 
fect, frequently slipped in masses from the bare rock, and on its surface the spray 
for ever falling, was converted into a sheet of ice, smooth, compact, and glassy, 
on which I could not have stood a moment without my crampons. It was very 
fearful, and yet I could not tear myself away, but remained onthe Table Rock, 
even on the very edge of it, till akind of dreamy fascination came over me ; the 
contmuous thunder, and might and movement of the lapsing waters, held all my 
vital spirits bound up as bya spell. Then, as at last I turned aw ay, the de- 
scending sun broke out, and an Iris appeared below the American Fall, one ex- 


| tremity resting on a snow mound; and motionless there it hung m the midst 


} 


of restless terrors, its beautiful but rather pale hues contrasting with the death- 


| like colourless objects around ; it reminded me of the faint ethereal smile of a } 


dying martyr. 

** We wandered about for nearly four hours, and then returned to the hotel : 
there my good-natured escort from Toronto, Mr. Campbell, was waitine to con- 
duct us to his house, which is finely situated on an eminence not far from the 
great cataract. We did not know, till we arrived there, that the young and love- 
ly wife of our host had been confined only the day before. This event had been 
concealed from us, lest we should have some scruples about aecepting hospitali- 
ty under such circumstances; and, in truth, 1 ¢:d feel at first alittle uncom- 
fortable, and rather de trop; but the genuine kindness of our reception soon 
overcame all scruples : we were made welcome, and soon felt ourselves so ; and 
for my own part I have always sympathies ready for such occasions, and shared 
very honestly im the gratefal joy of these kind people. After dinner I went 
up into the room ofthe invalid—a little nest of warmth and comfort ; and though 
the roar of the neighbouring cataract shook the honse as with a universal tre- 
mor, itdid not quite overpowerthe soft voice of the weak but h ippy mother, 
nor even the feeble wail of the new-born baby, as I took it in my arms with a 
whispered blessing, and it fell asleep in iny lap. Poor little thing !—it was an 
awful sort of lullaby, that ceasless thunder of the mighty waters ever at hand, 
yetno one but myself seemed to heed, or even to hear it; such is the force of 
custom, and the power of adaptation even in our most delicate organs.” 


—— 
OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS BY ‘Boz.’ 
[ Continued from the last Albton.J—CHAPTER XLVIII 
AFFORDING AN EXPLANATION OF MORE MYSTERIRS THAN ONE, AND COMPRE- 
HENDING A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, WITH NO WORD OF SETTLEMENT OR 
PIN-MONEY 


’ 


The events narrated in the last chapter were yet but two days old, when Oli- 
ver found himself at three o'clock in the afternoon, mM a travelling carriage roll- 
ing fast towards his native town. Mrs. Maylie and Rose, and Mrs. Bedwin and 
the good Doctor, were with him, and Mr. Brownlow followed in a post-chaise, 
accompanied by one other person, whose nam iad not been mentioned 

They had not talked much upon the way, fo Oliver was in a flutter of agita- 


| tion and uncertainty, which de prived him of the power of collecting his thoughts, 


and almost of speech, and appeared to have sc reely less effect on his compa 


niens, who shared it in at least an equal degree. He and the two ladies had 
been very carefully made acquainted by Mr. Lbrownlow, with the nature of the 
; admissions which had been forced from Monks. and although they knew that the 
object of their present journey was to com te the work which had been so 
well begun, ll the whole matter was envé ed in enough of doubt and mys 
tery to leave them in endurance « © ri nse suspcrse 
The same kind friend had, \ Mr. I ’s assistance. cautiously stopped 
j all chan Is of t ! ey could receiv ellugene 
. Ureadiul oO ence ath or iken place. “It ts te tr 
41d, ** that t m Kno f, Dutit might b t ter t! 
pr , and it could not |! t So they tr d onm 
lence, each busied with reflection on the object which had brought them toge- 


ed 
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ther, and no one disposed to give utterance to the thoughts which crowded upon 


But if Oliver, under these inferences, had remained silent, while they journey- 
ed towards his birth-place by a road he had never seen, how the whole current 
of his recollections ran back to old times, and what a crowd of emotions were 
wakened up in his breast when they tumed into that which he had traversed on 
foot, a poor, houseless, wandering boy, without a friend to help him, or a roof to 
shelter his head. 

“See there—there,” cried Oliver, eagerly clasping the hand of Rose; and 
eg, out at the carriage window, “ that's the stile I came over ; there are 
the hedges I crept behind for fear any one should overtake me and force me 
back, yonder is the path across the fields leading to the old house when I was a 
little child. Oh, Dick! Dick ! my dear old friend, if I could only see you now!” 

“You will see him soon,” replied Rose, gently taking his folded hands be- 
tween her own. ‘ You shall tell him how happy you are, and how rich you 
have grown, and that, in all your happiness, you have none so great as the com- 
ing back to make him happy too.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Oliver, “and we'll—we'll take him away from here, and 
have him clothed and taught, and send him to some quiet country place, where 
he may grow strong and well—shall we ?” 

Rose nodded “yes,” for the boy was smiling through such happy tears that 
she could not speak. 

“You will be kind and good to him, for you are to every one,” said Oliver. 
“Tt will make you cry, | know, to hear what he can tell, but never mind, never 
mind, it will be all over and you will smile again. I know that too—to think 
how changed he is; you did the same with me. He said, ‘ God bless you’ to 
me when I ran away,” cried the boy with a burst of affectionate emotion, “ and 
I will say, ‘God bless you’ now, and show him how [ love him for it ?” 

As they approached the town, and at length drove through its narrow streets, 
it became matter of strong difficulty to restrain the boy within reasonable 
bounds. ‘There was Sowerberry’s the undertaker’s, just as it used to be, smaller 
and less imposing in appearance than he remembered it—all the well known 
shops and houses, with almost every one of which he had some slight incident 
connected—Gamfield’s cart, the very cart he used to have, standing at the old 
public house door—the workhouse, the dreary prison of his youthful days, with 
its dismal windows, frowning on the streets—the same lean price standing at 
the gate, at the sight of whom Oliver involuntarily shrunk back, and then laugh- 
ed at himself for being so foolish, then cried, then laughed again—scores of faces 
at the doors and windows that he knew quite well—nearly everything as if he 
had left it but yesterday, and all his recent life had been but a happy dream. 

But it was pure, earnest, joyful reality. They drove straight to the door of 
the chief hotel (which Oliver used to stare up at with awe, and think a mighty 
palace, but which had somehow fallen off in grandeur and size,) and here was 
Mr. Grimwig, all ready to receive them, kissing the young lady and the old one 
too, when they got out of the coach, as if he were the grandfather of the whole 
party, all smiles and kindness, and not offering to eat his head—no, not once ; 
not even when he cortradicted a very old postboy about the nearest road to Lon- 
don, and maintained he knew it best, though he had only come that way once, 
and that time fast asleep. There was dinner prepared, and there were bed-rooms 
ready, and everything was arranged as if by magic. 

Notwithstanding all this, when the first half-hour was over, the same silence 
and constraint prevailed that had marked their journey down. Mr. Brownlow 
did not join them at dinner, but remained in a separate room. The two other 
gentlemen hurried in and out with anxious faces, and during the short intervals 
that they were present conversed apart. Once Mrs. Maylie was called away, 
and after being absent for nearly an hour, returned with eyes swollen with weep- 
ing. All these things made Rose and Oliver, who were not in any new secrets, 
nervous and uncomfortable. ‘They sat wondering in silence, or, if they exchang- 
ed a few words, spoke in whispers, as if they were afraid to hear the sound of 
their own voices. 

At length, when nine o'clock had come, and they began to think they were 
to hear no more that night, Mr. Losberne and Mr. Grimwig entered the room, 
followed by Mr. Brownlow and a man whom Oliver almost shrieked with sur- 
prise to see ; for they told him it was his brother, and it was the same man he 
had met at the market town, and seen looking in with Fagin at the window of 
his little room. He cast a look of hate, which even then he could not dissem- 
ble, at the astonished boy, and sat down near the door. Mr. Brownlow, who 
had papers in his hand, walked to a table near which Rose and Oliver were 
seated. 

“ This is a painful task,” said he, ‘ But these declarations, which have been 
signed in London before many gentlemen, must be in substance repeated here. 
I would have spared you the degradation, but we must have them from your 


own lips before we part, and you know why. : 

‘Go on,” said the person addressed, turning away his face. ‘ Quick, I have 
done enough. Don’t keep me here.” 

“This child,” said Mr. Brownlow, drawing Oliver to him, and laying his hand 
upon his head, is your half-brother, the illegitimate son of your father, and my 
dear friend, Edwin Leeford, by poor Agnes Fleming, who died in giving him 
birth.” 

“Yes,” said Monks, scowling at the trembling boy, the beating of whose 
heart he might have heard. ‘ That is their bastard child.” 

“ The term you use,” said Mr. Brownlow, sternly, “is a reproach to those 
whvu tuuy since passed beyond the feeble sensure of the world. It reflects true 
disgrace on no one living except you who use it. Let that pass. He was born 
in this town?” 

‘In the workhouse of this town,” was the sullen reply. ‘* You have the story 
there.” He pointed emphatically to the papers as he spoke. 

‘**T must have it here, too,” said Mr. Brownlow, looking round upon the list- 
eners. 

‘Listen then,” returned Monks. “ His father being taken ill at Rome, as 
you know, was joined by his wife, my mother, from whom he had been iong se- 
parated, who went from Paris, and took me with her—to look after his property 
for what I know, for she had no great affection for him nor he for her. He wed 
nothing of us, for his senses were gone ; and he slumbered on till next day, when 
he died. Among the papers in his desk, were two dated on the night his illness 
first came on, directed to yourself, and enclosed in a few short lines to you, with 
an intimation on the cover of the package, that it was not to be forwarded till 
One of these papers was a letter to this girl Agnes, and the other 





he was dead 
a will.” 

‘* What of the letter !’’ asked Mr. Brownlow. 

“The letter! a sheet of paper crossed and crossed again with a penitent con- 
fession, and prayers to God to help her. He had palimed a tale upon the girl, 
that some secret mystery-—to be explained one day—prevented his marrying 
her just then, and so she had gone on, trusting patiently to him, until she trast- 
ed too far, and lost what none could give her back. She was at that time with- 
in a few months of her confinement. He told her all he had meant to do to hide 
her shame if he had lived, and prayed her, if he died, not to curse his memory, 





or think the consequences of their sin would be visited on her or her young 
child: for all the guilt was his. He reminded her of the day he had given her 
the little locket and the ring with her christian name engraved upon it, and a 
blank left for that which he hoped one day to have bestowed upon her—-prayed 
her yet to keep it, and wear it next her heart, as she had done before—and then 





| ran on wildly in the same words over and over again, as if he had gone distract- 
| ed—as | believe he had.” 
‘‘ The will,” said Mr. Brownlow, as Oliver's tears fell fast 
| ‘Iwill go onto that The will was in the same spirit. He talked of miseries 
which his wife had brought upon him, of the rebellious disposition, vice, malice, 
and premature bad passions of you, his only son, who had been trained to hate 
him, and left you and your mother each an annuity of eight hundred pounds 
| The bulk of his property he divided into two equal portions—one for Agnes 
| Fleming. and the other for their child, if it should be born alive, and ever come 
| of age ~ Tf it was a girl, it was to come into the money unconditionally ; but if 
a boy, only on one stipulation, that in his minority he should never have stained 
his name with any public act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice or wrong. He 
did this, he said, to mark his confidence in the mother, and his conviction— 
only strengthened by approaching death—that the child would share her gentle 
heart and noble nature. If he was disappointed in this expectation, then the 
money was to come to you, and not till then, when both children were equal, 
would he recognize your prior claim upon his purse, who id none upon his 
heart, but had, from an infant, re pulsed him with coldne d aversion.” 

‘‘ My mother,” said Monks, in a louder tone, “ did w 1 woman should have 
done—she burnt this will. The letter never reached is destination, but that 
and other proofs she kept, in case they ever tried to lic away the blot rhe 
girl’s fa her had the truth from her, with every aggr*ation that her violent hate 
- | love her for it now—could add. Goaded ime and dishonour, he fled 
with his children into a remote corner of Wales, changing his very name, that 

ind here, no great while after- 
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his friends 
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on foot; strict searches made—unavailing for a long time—but ultimately suc- 
cessful—and he went back with her to France.” 

_ There she died,” said Monks, “ after a lingering illness ; and on her death- 
bed she bequeathed these secrets to me, together with her unquenchable and 
deadly hatred of all whom they involved, though she need not have left me that, 
for I had inherited it long before. She would not believe that the girl had de- 
stroyed herself and the child too, but was filled with the impression that a male 
child had been born and was alive. I swore to her, if ever it crossed my path, 
te hunt it down ; never to let it rest, to pursue it with the bitterest and most un- 
relenting animosity ; to vent upon it the hatred that I deeply felt ; and to spit 
upon the empty vaunt of that insulting will by dragging it if I could, to the 
very gallows foot. She was right. He came in my way at last ; I began well, 
and, but for babbling drabs, 1 would have finished as I began; I would, I 
would !” : 

As the villain folded his arms tight together, and muttered curses on himself 
in the impotence of baffled malice, Mr. Brownlow turned to the terrified group 
beside him, and explained that the Jew who had been his old accomplice and 
confidant, had a large reward for keeping Oliver ensnared, of which some part 
was to be given up in the event of his being rescued, and that a dispute on 
this head had led to their visit to the country-house for the purpose of identi- 
fying him. j 

«The locket and ring,” said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Monks. , 

“ ] bought them from the man and woman I told you of, who stole them from 
the corpse,” answered Monks, without raising his eyes. ‘* You know what became 
of them.” , ; 

Mr. Brownlow merely nodded to Mr. Grimwig, who disappearing with great 
alacrity, sherily returned, pushing in Mrs. Bumble, and dragging her unwilling 
consort after un. 

“Do my hi’s deceive me?” cried Mr. Bumble with unfeigned unthusiasm, 
¢<-or is that little Oliver? Oh, Oliver, if you know’d how I’ve been grieving for 

ou!” 

“« Hold your tongue, fool,” murmured Mrs. Bumble. 

“Tsn’t natur natur, Mrs. Bumble?” remonstrated the work-house master. 
«Can't I be suffered to fecl—I as brought him up porochially—when I see hina 
setting here among ladies and gentlemen of the very affablest description! 1 
always loved that boy as if he'd been my—my—imy own grandfather.” said Mr. 
Bumble, halting for an appropriate comparison. ‘ Master Oliver, my dear, you 
remember the blessed gentleman in the white waistcoat? Ah! he went to hea- 
ven last week in an oak coffin with plated handles, Oliver.” 

“ Come, sir,” said Mr. Grimwig, tartly, ‘suppress your feelings.” 

“1 will do my endeavors, sir,” replied Mr. Bumble. ‘“ How do you do, sir? 
i hope you are very well.” 

«This salutation was addressed to Mr. Brownlow, who had stepped up to with- 
in a short distance of the respectable couple, and who enquired as he pointed to 
Monks, “ Do you know that person?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bumble, flatly. 

«Perhaps you don’t,” said Mr. Brownlow, addressing her spouse. 

*T never saw him in all my life,” said Mr. Bumble 

“ Nor sold him anything, perhaps ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bumble. 

“ You never had, perhaps, a certain gold locker and ring ? 
low. 

* Certainly not,” replied the matron. 
to such nonsense as this for?” 

Again Mr. Brownlow nodded to Mr. Grimwig, and again that gentleman limp- 
ed away with extraordinary readiness. But not again did he return with a stout 
man and wife ; for this time he led in two palsied women, who shook and tot- 
tered as they walked. 

“ You shut the door the night old Sally died,” said the foremost one, raising 
her shrivelled head; ‘but you couldn’t shut out the sound, nor stop the 
chinks.” 

“‘ No, no,” said the other, looking around her, and wagging her toothless jaws, 
““no, no, no.” 

“ We heard her try to tell you what she’d done, and saw you take a paper 
from her hand : and watched you, too, next day, to the pawnbroker’s shop,” said 
the first. 

“Yes,” added the second; ‘and it was a locket and gold ring 
out that, and saw it given you. We were by. Oh! we were by.” 

“ And we know more than that,” resumed the first ; “for she told us often, 
long ago, that the young mother had told her, that feeling she would never get 
over it, she was on her way, at the time she was taken ill, to die near the grave 
of the father of her child.” 

“ Would you like to see the pawnbroker, himself,” asked Mr. Grimwig, with 
a motion towards the door 

“No,” replied the woman. “If he,” she pointed to Monks, ‘ has been cow- | 
ard enough to confess, as I see he has, and you have sounded all these hags till | 
you found the right ones, I have nothing more to say, | did sell them, and they’re | 
where you'll never get them. What then?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, ‘ except that it remains for us to take | 
care that you are neither of you employed im a situation of trust again. You 
may leave the room.” 

**T hope,” said Mr. Bumble, looking about with great ruefulness, as Mr. Grim- 


’ 


’ said Mr. Brown- 


‘“* What are we brought here to answer 


We found 





wig disappeared with the two old women, “I hope that this unfortunate little 
circumstance will not deprive me of my porochial office ? 

“ Indeed it will,” replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘“ You must make up your mind to | 
that, and think yourself well off besides.” 

“ Tt was all Mrs. Bumble. She would do it,” urged Mr. Bumble ; first look- | 
ing round to ascertain that his partner had left the room. 

“That is no excuse,” returned Mr. Brownlow. ‘ You were present on the 
occasion of the destruction of these trinkets, and, indeed, are the more guilty 
of the two inthe eye of the law, for the law supposes that your wife acts under 
your direction.” 

“If the law supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble, squeezing his hat emphatically | 
in both hands, “the law is an ass—an idiot. If that is the eye of the law, the 
law’s a bachelor ; and the worst I wish the law is, that his eye may be opened by 
experience—by experience.” 





Laying great stress on the repetition of these two words, Mr. Bumble fixed | 
his hat on very tight, and putting his hands in his pockets followed his help- 
inate down stairs. 

“ Young lady,” said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Rose, “give me your hand. | 
Do not tremble: you need not fear to hear the few remaining words we have to | 
say.” | 

“Tf they have—I do not know how they can—but if they have any reference | 
to me,” said Rose, “ pray let me hear them at some other time. I have not | 
strength or spirits now.” | 

“Nay,” returned the old gentleman, drawing her arm through his, “ You | 
have more fortitude than this, | am sure. Do vou know this young lady, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied Monks. } 
“T never saw you before,” said Rose faintly. 
“J have seen you often,” returned Monks. 
“The father of the unhappy Agnes had favo daughters,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
‘ What was the fate of the other—the child?” 





- 


“ The child,” replied Monks, ‘ when her father died, in a strange place, in a 
| . re, 
strange name, without a letter, book, or scrap of paper, that yielded the faintest | 


clue by which his friends or relatives could be traced—the child was taken by 
some wretched cottagers, who reared it as their own.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Brownlow, signing to Mrs. Maylie to approach, “go 
on.” 

“ You couldn't find the spot to which these people had repaired,” said Monks, 
“‘but where friendship fails, hatred will often force a way. My mother found it, 
after a year of cunning search—ay, and found the child.” 

“ She took it, did she ?” 

“No. The people were poor, and began to sicken—at least the man did—of 
their fine humanity, so she left it with them, giving them a small present of 
money, which would not last long, and promising more, whieh she never meant 
to send. She didn’t quite rely, however, on their discontent and poverty for the 
child’s unhappiness, but told the history of the sister’s shame (with such alter- 
ations as suited her) bade them take good heed of the child, for she came of 
bad blood, and told them she was illegitimate, and sure to go wrong one time or 
other. The circumstances countenanced all this; the people believed it, and 
there the child dragged on an existence miserable enough to satisfy us, until a 
widow, residing then at Chester, saw the girl by chance—pitied her, and took 
her home. ‘There was some cursed spell against us; for, in spite of all our ef- 
forts, she remained there and was happy ; I lost sight of her two or three years 
aco, and saw her no more until a few months back.” 

* Do you see her now.’ 

“ Yes, leaning on your arm.” 

“But not the less my niece,” cried Mrs. Maylie, foldiy 


her arms; ‘not the less my dearest child. 











Safe : 
I wouldn't lose her now 


the fainting girl in } 
for all the 


Let the tears which fell, and the broken words which were exchanged, in the 
long close embrace between the orphans, be sacred. A father, sister, and mo- 
ther were gained and lost in that one moment. Joy and grief were mingled in 
the cup, but there were no bitter tears, for even grief itself arose so softened, 
and clothed in such sweet and tender recollections, that it became a solemn plea- 
sure and lost all character of pain. 

They were a long,long time alone. 
nounced that some one was without. 
place to Harry Maylie. 

“*T know it all,” he said, taking a seat beside the lovely girl. 
I know it all.” 

“‘T am not here by accident,” he added, after a lengthened silence, ‘ nor have 
I heard all this to-night, for I knew it yesterday—only yesterday. Do you guess 
that I have come here to remind you of a promise !” j 

“Stay,” said Rose. ‘ You do know all !” 

“All. You gave me leave any time within a year to renew the subject of 
our last discourse.” 

“T did.” 

“Not to press you to alter your determination,” pursued the young man, 
“but to hear you reject it if you Would. I was to lay whatever of station or 
‘ortune I might possess at your feet; andif you still adhered to your former de- 
termination, I pledged myself by no word or act to seek to change it.” 

‘The same reasons which influenced me then will influence me now,” said 
Rose firmly. “If I ever owed a strict and rigid duty to her whose goodness 
saved me froma life of indigence and suffering, when should I ever feel it as I 
do to-night? It is a struggle,” said Rose, “but one I am proud to make ; it is 
a pang, but one my heart shall bear.” 

*« The disclosure of to-night,” Harry began. 

“The disclosure of to-night,” replied Rose softly, “leaves mein the same 
position with reference to you. as that in which I stood before.” 

* You harden your heart against me, Rose,” urged her lover. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry,” said the young lady, bursting into tears, “I wish | 
could and spare myself this pain.” 

“'Then why inflict it on yourself?”’ said Harry, taking her hand. 
dear Rose, what you have heard to-night.”’ 

‘** And what have I heard ! what have [ heard?” cried Rose. ‘ That a sense 
of his deep disgrace so worked upon my own father that he shunned all—there, 
we have said enough, Harry, we Rave said enough.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” said the young man, detaining her as she rose. ‘ My 
hopes, my wishes, prospects, feelings, every thought in life—except my love for 
you—have undergone a change. I offer you now no-<distinction among a bustling 
crowd, no mingling with a world of malice and detraction, whence the blood 
is called into honest cheeks by aught but real disgrace and shame; but a home 
—a heart and home—yes, dearest Rose, and those, and those alone, are all I 
have to offer.” 

‘What does this mean?” faltered the young lady. 

‘Tt means but this—that when I left you last, I left you with the firm deter- 
mination to level all fancied barriers between yourself and me ; resolved that if 
my world could not be yours, | would make yours mine ; that no pride of birth 
should curl the lip at you, for I would turn fromit. This I have done. Those 
who have shrunk from me because of this, have shrunk from you and proved 
you so farright. Such power and patronage—such relatives of influence and 
rank, as smiled upon me then, look coldly now, but there are smiling friends and 
waving trees in England’s richest county, and by one village church—mine, 
Rose, my own—there stands a rustic dwelling, which you can make me prouder 
of than all the hopes I have renounced, increased a thousand-fold. This is my 
rank and station now, and here I lay it down.” 

* * % 


A soft tap at the door at length an- 
Oliver opened it, glided away, and gave 


“Dear Rose, 


“ Think, 


+ > * 
“It's a trying thing waiting supper for lovers,” said Mr. Grimwig, waking up 
and pulling his pocket handkerchief from over his head. i 
Truth to tell, the supper Aad been waiting a most unreasonable time. Neither 
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sed by his person and performances, that the progress of the play seemed likely 
to become a secondary object, and I found it prudent to insinuate to him that 


he might halt his music without any rejudice to the author. But, alas! it was 
now too late to rein him in; he had feathed upon my signal, where he found no 
joke, and now unluckily he fancied that he found a joke in almost everything 
that was said ; so that nothing in nature could be more mal-a-propos than some 
of his bursts every now and then were. ‘These were dangerous moments, for 
the pit began to take umbrage ; but we carried our play through, and triumph- 
ed not only over Colman’s judgment, but our own.” 

It was thus that one of the most delightful of our comedies was saved from 
precipitate condemnation, and preserved to the stage, by the preconcerted ap- 
plauses of a party of the author's friends. But it was because there was real 
merit in the piece that this support was effectual. Every observer of human 
nature has remarked the excitability of a multitude, and the effect of the slight- 
est spark thrown among them in producing an explosion of feeling. The Athe- 
nian orator * wielded at will the fierce democracy,” because they were exposed 
in great and compact masses to the electrical shock of his “resistiess eloquence,” 
The vehement exhortations,—the ardent appeals,—which kindled into enthu- 
siasm the whole multitude, would have “slept in the dull ear” of perhaps every 
individual present, had he been insulated from the general body. 


There is no place in which these phenomena are more apparent than in 4 
crowded theatre. Merits, or defects, which, in any individual of the audience, 
would excite moderate satisfaction or disapprobation, frequently through the ac- 
tion of mutual sympathy, awakened by some slight and partial expression, be- 
come the objects of rapturous applause or violent condemnation. In the case 
of She Stoops to Conquer, the audience could not be insensible to the admira- 
ble humour of the characters, and the exquisite drollery of the scene; but nei- 
ther could they be insensible to the extravagance of the plot, and the improba- 
bility—nay, impossibility—of some of the most prominent incidents; and this 
conflict of opposite impressions, however critically just, might have really done 
lamentable injustice to the comedy, had it not been for the skilful applause and 
laughter of Dr. Johnson and his troops, which, because it was skilful and well- 
applied, carried with it the applause and laughter of the whole audience. It is 
easy to imagine that a party of enemies similarly organized, and hooting, with 
equal tact, the faulty passages of the play, would, with the same audience, have 
produced its total damnation. 

A curious illustration of the susceptibility of audiences to the influence of ex- 
ainple, is aflorded by the celebrated T'runkmaker of Queen Ann’s time, who 
regulated the applauses of the theatre by the blows of his cudgel. Addison 
bestows an amusing paper in the Spectator on this remarkable personage. He 
frequented the upper gallery, and, when he was pleased with anything that was 
acted upon the stage, expressed his approbation by a loud knock upon the bench- 
es or the wainscot, which could be heard over the whole theatre, and became at 
length the signal, rarely disobeyed, for the applause of the house. ‘“ The trunk- 
maker,” says Addison, ‘1s a large black man, whom nobody knows. He ge- 
nerally leans forward on a huge oaken plant, with great attention to everything 
which passes on the stage. He is never known to smile; but, upon hearing 
anything that pleases him, he takes up his staff with both hands, and lays it on 
the next piece of timber that stands in his way with exceeding vehemence; 
after which he composes himself in his former posture till such time as some- 
thing new sets him again at work. It has been observed his blow is so well- 
timed that the most judicious critic could never except against it. As soon as 
any shining thought is expressed by the poet, or any uncommon grace appears 
in the actor, he smites the bench or wainscot. If the audience does not concur 
with him he smites a second time; and if the audience is not yet awakened, 
looks round him with great wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, which 
never fails to produce the clap. He sometimes lets the audience begin the clap 
of themselves, and at the conclusion of their applause, ratifies it with a single 
ihwack. Tle is of so great use to the playhouse, that it is said a former direct- 
or of it, upon his not being able to pay his attendance by reason of sickness, 





Mrs, Mayliec, nor Harry, nor Rose (who had come in together,) could offer a word 
in extenuation. 

** T had serious thoughts of eating my head off to-night,” said Mr. Grimwig, 
‘for [began to think I should get nothing else. I'll take the liberty, if you'll 
allow me, of saluting the bride that is to be.” 

Mr. Grimwig lost no time in carrying this notice into effect upon the blushing 
girl, and the example being contagious, was followed both by the Doctor ax“l 
Mr. Brownlow. Some people affirm that Harry Maylie had been observed to set 
it originally in a dark room adjoining ; but the best authorities consider this down- 


right scandal, he being yotng and aclergyman 
“ Oliver, my child,” said Mrs. Maylie, “where have you been! and why « 
you look so sad’? There 
What is the matter?’ 
It is a world of disappointment—often to hopes we most cherish, andghopes 
that do our nature the greatest honour. Poor Dick was dead!—[To ve con- 
cluded next week.) 


Vn 
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THE CLAQUEUR SYSTEM. 
BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 

Without entering into any speculations as to the causes of the decline of the 
stage, we may safely set down the increasing prevalence of the Clagueur sys- 
tem an enn efthemy awd the shook whieh it bas seceiwed from Mr. Macready, 
in his high-minded management of Covent Garden, is not one of the smallest 


benefits which that gentleman is conferring on the drama 

The practice of supporting dramatic pieces by the plaudits of persons hired 
for that purpose, appears to be in a great measure of modern date. It is not to 
be supposed that there ever was a time when the applauses or the hisses of thea- 
tres, were altogether unbiassed and disinterested. Dramatic authors have al- 
ways had their friends as well as enemies; and we see from the history of the 
stage in all countries that both friends and enemies have chosen the theatre for 
the display of their kindness or hostility. Friends of the author have mustered 
to support his play, and enemies to damn it; and violent c »lisions have some- 
times arisen between the contending parties. But such scenes in former days 
were only occasional, wholly unconnected with the management of theatres, 
and no part of a system which now threatens the very extinction of dramatic 
criticism. * 


kept one in pay to officiate for him till such time as he recovered ; but the per- 
son so employed, though he laid about him with incredible violence, did it in 
such wrong places that the audience soon found out that it was not their old 
friend, the ‘l'runkmaker.”’ 

Addison bears testimony to the usefulness of this manual critic; “It is cer- 
tain,” he says, “that the Trunkmaker hes saved many a good play, and brought 
many a graceful actor into reputation, who would not otherwise have been taken 
notice of.’ And he concludes his paper with a playful proposal that the Trunk- 
maker's office should be rendered perpetual at the public expense ; “ and, to 
the end that this place should be always disposed of according to merit, I would 
have none preferred to it who has not given convincing proofs both of a sound 


. 1 his mmement ; jadgment and a strong arm, and could not upon occasion either knock down an 
are tears stealing down your face at this iygment. 4) s . , 
: / Pox, or write a comment upon Horace’s art of poetry. 


In short, I would have 
him a due composition of Hercules and Apollo, and so rightly qualified for this 
important office, that the ‘T'runkmaker may not be missed by our posterity.” 

Without endeavouring to trace the steps by which the claqueur system in 
France has risen to its present high and paliny state, we shall mention a few 
particulars, which will show what that state actually is. 

It is not enough to say that this kind of support is mvariably resotted to when 
anew piece, anew actor, or anew singer, appears at any of the theatres of Pa- 
ris; tis is very much the case among ourselves. But the system has acquired 
a degree of organization, and is conducted with a business-like regularity and 
method, as yet unknown in London. ‘“ La Claque,” as it is called, is a sepa] 
rate estate in the theatrical kmgdom, more powerful than the press, or even than 
the public 

The Parisian claqueurs are a body as regularly organized as the police. They 
are under the control of a Director-General, who has an office called the “ Bureau 
de la Claque,” the business of which is carried on by an establishment corsist- 
ing of adeputy-director and clerks. The managers of the theatres have treaties 
of alliance with the potentate of the Clague; and hardly an author dares to bring 
forward a new piece, nor does an actor venture to hazard a debut, without pur- 
chasing his assistance. If the dramatist or performeris so i}]-advised as to trust 
to his own merit and the unbiassed judgment of the public, he is sure to rue his 
indiscretion, for he never fails to find himself exposed to a hestility so inveterate 
that hardly any degree of merit is able to resist its influence. ‘The tribute ex- 
acted by the “ Directeur-Géneral de la Claque ” is something like the Black 
Mail demanded of old by a frecbooting Highland Chiefiain from his Lowland 





It was by a band of claqueurs that She Stoops to Conjuer was supported on 
the first night of its performance. There was a strong prejudice against this 
charming comedy before it came out. Colman, as manager, at first refused to 
receive it; and many of Goldsmith’s friends gave their verdict against it, so 
much were they startled by its apparent eccentricity and extravagance. 
son, however, stood forth as the champion of the piece ; and, being then in the 
height of his literary power, insisted on its having a fair trial. He overruled al- 
most by main force the scruples of Colman: and She Stoops to Conquer was at 
length brought out at Covent Garden, and supported by a body of volunteer 
claqueurs, under the command of the veteran, Johnson. Cumberland’s account 
of this memorable eveningt is exceeding graphic. 

‘We were not,” he says in his Memoirs, “ over-sanguine of success, but per- 
fectly determined to struggle hard for our author. We accordingly assembled 
our strength at the Shakspeare Tavern, in a considerable body, for an early din- 


| ner, where Samuel Johnson took the chair at the head of a long table, and was 
The poet took post silently by his side, with the | 


the life’and soul of the corps 
| Burkes, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Caleb Whitefoord, and a phalanx of 
North British predetermined applauders under the banner of Major Mills, all 
good men and true Our illustrious friend was in inimitable glee, and poor Gold- 
smith that day took all his raillery as patiently and complacently as my friend 
Boswell would have done any day, or every day of his life. In the mean time 
we did not forget our duty ; and though we had a better comedy going on, in 
which Johnson was chief actor, we betook ourselves in good time to our sepa- 
rate and allotted posts, and waited the awful drawing up of the curtain. As 
| our stations were preconcerted, so were our signals for plaudits arranged and 
| determined upon, in a manner that gave every one his cue where to look for 
them, and how to follow them up. 

“ We had among us a very worthy and efficient member, long since lost to 
his friends and the world at large, Adam Drummond, of amiable memory, who 
was gifted by Nature with the most sonorous, and at the same time the most 
contagious laugh, that ever echoed from the human lungs. ‘The neighing of 
the horse of the son of Hystaspes was a whisper to it; the whole thunder of 
the theatre could not drown it. This kind and ingenuous friend fairly forewarn- 
ed us that he knew no more when to give his fire than the cannon did that was 
planted on a battery. He desired, therefore, to have a flapper at his elbow, 
and { had the honour to be deputed to that office. I planted him in an upper 
box, pretty nearly over the stage, in full view of the pit and galleries, and per- 
fectly well situated to give the echo all its play through the hollows and reces- 
ses of the theatre All eyes 
were upon Johnson, whe sat in the front row of a side-box, and when he laugh- 
ed, everybody thought themselves warranted to roar. In the mean time, my 
friend Drummond followed signals with a rattle so irresistibly comic, that, when 





The success of our Mana@nyies was complete 









treasures of the world—iny sweet companion—my own dear gir!.” he I ; $c 
ah ; 9 1: : : © " De . S r ' » attention of the specta S Was sO engros- 
“The only friend I ever had,” cried Rose, clinging to her; “ the kindest, best iad repeated it several times, the att pectators v y ORS 
of friends. My heart will burst—I cannot bear all this ° 
*T » obs d.h wer. t ” thine resembli 1e modern cls ur sy 
“Von have orme mor and been through all the bes eo i It may be observed, however, that somethir re ™m ling the moderi claque s e 
save f U » a0 » tt Sit Sil, ali nuest Creaur©re | term seems to have exis’ ed in the most corrupt period of Roman manners. Plauius tell 
that ever shed h ppiness on every one she knew, said Mrs May! , Ombracing | us that in his time people were stationed in the theatre to applsud bad actors He 
her tenderly. ‘“ Come, come, my love, remember who this is who waits to clasp | #tacks this abuse in the prologue to one of his comedies, and makes yt A, 
you in} arms Poor ch id ’ ane ! ert loo! look my dk 3% ri of Jupiter, prot it so shaw ‘ful a manomuvre Actors, he says, ought, like othe r 
u slates ° . ‘9 . } en inent men, to triurmph through their own merit, and not by the influence of cabal ap 
‘¢ Not aunt,” cried Oliver, throwing his arms about her neck; “I'll nevereall | i rue ; 
. “ Kode histrioni t *x, Qu@m summo Viro 
her aunt—sister, my own dear sister, that something taught my heart to love so Badem histrion| sit tex, 4 » * 


learly from the first. Rose, dear, darling Rose.” 


Virtute ambire oportet, non favoribus. 
t The 15th of March, 1773. 


John- | 


neighbours. If they paid it, he not only respected their property himself, but 
| protected it from the depredations of others ; but any resistance to the exaction 
was sure to be followed by some notable disaster. 


The Directeur-General is a personage of dignity and importance. If an au 
thor presents himself at the bureau, and announces that bis business relates to a 
tragedy at the Thédire Francats, or agrand opera at the Académie de Royale de 
Musique, the great man himself vouchsafes an audience. The author of acom- 
edy is admitted to the presence of the sub-director ; but writers of vaudevilles, 
melo-dramas, and farces, are turned overto a clerk. The same etiquette regu- 
lates the intercourse of the bureau with the different class of performers. The 
author or actor bargains for the attendance of so many claqueurs at the general 
rate of a franc and a half a-head, of which a frane goes to the claqueur, and the 
remainder to the establishment. ‘The passages to be applauded are marked on 
a copy of the piece, and the transaction Is regularly entered in the register of 
the bureau. In the afternoon the claqueurs muster at the bureau, where they 
| receive their instructions and their admissions to the different theatres, to which 
they march off in detachments They are tall, broad-shouldered fellows, with 
| brazen lungs, and heavy hands; and most of them have acquired the accom- 
| plishment of whistling with piercing shrillness through their fingers. On their 
| arrival at the theatre they find their officers, by whom they are marshalled and 
| distributed in different parts of the house. Their principal place is the centre 
of the pit, under the chandelier, whence they are called ** Chevaliers da Lus- 
tre.” From the courage which it is often necessary for them to exhibit in the 
performance of their functions, they have also acquired the sobriquet of “ Ro- 
mains,” or Romans, by which they are very generally known, and alluded to in 
the light French literature of the day. 

As to the managers of the theatres, they have been in the habit of entering 
into permanent contracts with the Bureau de la Claque, by which, for certain 
considerations. the Bureau undertook a general guarantee of the success of 
the performances. ‘The validity of one of these contracts, a few weeks ago, 
became the subject of atrial before one of the principal courts of justice 
(the Tribunal de premiere instance de la Seine,) the proceedings in which, 
as fully reported in the Paris law-journals, throw a curious light on this subject. 


The success of the claqucur system appears to have extended its operation, 
and given rise to several rival establishments of the nature already described 
In the year 1836, M. Mennecier. the directeur of one of them, entered into a 
treaty, or contract, with M. de Cés-Caupenne, the manager of the Ambigu 
Comiq: e, by which the manager conceded to Mennecier, who is designatéd es 
an “ Entrepreneur de succés dramatiques,” the exclusive right of insuring the 
“ Ambigu-Comi jue, on the condition of his sup- 
pieces represented at that theatre during the pe- 


succés dramatiques” at 
porting and applauding a// tl 


riod of the contract, which Ww to be fromthe Ist of Novembér 1836 to the Ist 

of April 1845. Mennecier was bound to pay the manager annually the sum of 

five thousand francs, d, on the other hand, he was to have ar t every eve- 

ning to thirty-fis t es, (fifteen of which were to be used by the cla 

jueurs,) six place n the box and two in the second gallery, and he was au 

thorized to turn the admissions thus | laced at his disposal tk th best possible 
cw , 

M. de ¢ ( ed the theatre of the Atmbigu-Comique into a joint- 

, tuto ‘ isferred all the cont l ements en- 

tered into by himself. He continued for some time in the man nent of this 
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new concern, but was afterwards obliged to retire from it, and was succeeded 
by Messrs. Cormon and Cournol. 

The first piece brought out by the new managers was Casper Hauser, the suc- 
cess of which, by the aid of M. Mennecier, was remarkable. Things went on 
smoothly for a while; but some rival Directeur de la Claque offered to “un- 
dertake the success ” of this theatre on lower terms, and the managers sought 
a pretext for getting rid of the contract with Mennecier. ‘‘ Where there is a 
will there is a way,” it is said; and a pretext was not long wanting. On the 
30th of June last a new piece was brought out, called Raphael, ou Les Mau- 
vais Conseils, the joint production of the two managers, Mennecier, having oc- 
casion to be absent from the first representation, mentioned this to the managers 
the day before, and obtained leave to send his son in his stead, at the head of 
his forces. The success of the piece was incomplete ; and its partial failure 
being ascribed by the angry authors to the bad generalship of young Menne- 
cier, his father immediately received his dismission. 

Mennecier, not choosing to submit to this summary dismissal, brought 
an action for fulfilment of his contract, and the cause was tried on the 30th of 


August. 

M Cournol appeared to plead his own cause and that of his fellow-defen- 
dant, and gave a magnificent account of the important and responsible func- 
tions of a claquer. ‘The clague, he said, like other arts, had had its infancy. 


fhe Alibvbrou. 


ture and most dazzling brightness. Her soft, glossy hair, parted in the Greek 
style, was confined by a golden fillet, and a profusion of pearl ornaments ; and 
on her brow, imbedded in the delicate flesh, and apparently unsecured by any 
other means, rested a beautifn! star of diamonds ‘al pect.* 

“The lovely Ranee was absolutely laden with jewels. A description of her 
hose-rings, ear-rings, toe-rings, finger-rings, armlets, bracelets, anklets, and neck- 
laces, would alone occupy a volume. 

The young Ranees, the present Rao’s wives, were seated together on a 
mat in aremote corner of the verandah, decked in all their finery ; but the poor 
girls, abashed and timid, sat huddled together, afraid to be seen, yet every mo- 
ment whispering to each other with a half-suppressed giggle; now and then 
stealing a glance at me through their long eye-lashes, but turning their eyes 
away the moment the gesture was observed, and hiding their pretty faces in the 
laps of their companions. By degrees, however, they gained courage ; gave me 
their trinkets to admire—asked me a variety of trifling questions—insisted on 
handling all the trinkets I wore—and would, I believe, have fairly undressed me, 
had I not avoided any farther familiarity by re-commencing a conversation with 
the fascinating queen-mother. 

“The jewels of the young Ranees were similar to those already described ; 
but one of the fair dames seemed peculiarly enchanted with the beauty of a ring 
she wore on her first finger. It was indeed of huge dimensions; in the centre 





In its earlier period, applause was all that was required from a claquer. In | 
those days, large and sonoraus hands were all that was wanted ; but the public | 
are not now to be taken in with clapping—they know too well where it comes | 
from. We must now, therefore, have people whocan not only clap their hands, 

but who can laugh, sob, and weep in the proper places, and whose gaiety and 
sensibility can excite the sympathetic feelings ef the audience. They require 
to be carefully formed for the profession by education and discipline; and the 
elaquers have rehearsals as well as the actors. ‘This, gentlemen,” said M 

Cournol, “is divulging the secrets of the green-room ; but [ am constrained to 
do so, in order to make you comprehend why Mennecier, and people of his 
school will not do for us. ‘They have neither the will nor the ability to deviate 
from their old-fashioned routine ; but we must have persons capable of perform- 
ing their duties with a degree of skill and retinement suited to the present wants 
of the people.” 

The court annulled the contract as being contra bonos mores. ‘“ Seeing,” 
says the contract, ‘ that such conduct it essentially based on falsehood and cor- | 
ruption ; that its object is the obligation to employ subordinate agents, who un- | 
dertake for hire to make feigned manifestations and play concerted tricks to | 
deceive the public, and that consequently it is derogatory to the principles and | 
laws whichrelate to public morals ; seeing, moreover, that such agreements are | 
contrary to public order, at these fictitious aud purchased manifestations create | 
disturbance in the theatres, and destroy freedom of judgment on the part of 
the public who pay ; for these reasons, the court declares the contract in ques- 
tion to be null, as being illicit,” &c. 

This judgment, by defeating this impudent attempt to enforce by the author- 
ity of the law the fulfilment of one of these precious contracts, has of course 
put an end to permanent transactions of this nature. But it seems to have had 
little or no effect in abating the nuisance ; the claquers in the Parisian theatres | 
are as industrious, as noisy, and as insufferable as ever. Opposite parties of 
them often come into collision, and a row is not unfrequently the consequence. | 
Within these few weeks, a violent disturbance took place at the Grand Opera, | 
occasioned by the great success which attended the appearance of Fanny Elsler 
in one of ‘Taglioni’s principal parts. ‘The partisans of the latter divinity were 
alarmed at the prospect of her being superseded by her more youthful rival, 
who, on her next appearance, was hissed by a band of claquers in the ‘T'aglioni 
interest This produced, on the following evening, a detachment of Elslerites, 
and aregular battle was fought in the pit, commencing with hissing, hooting, | 
clapping, and shouting, and ending with kicks and cuffs, amid the screams, oaths, 
execrations, and other mellifluous noises so abundantly used by French combat- 
ants. The fray was ended by the police, who carried off the ringleaders; but 
not till the ladies had begun to make their escape out of the house, and the en- 
tertainment of the evening was effectually marred. ‘The enjoyment of the audi- 
ence at the same theatre has of late been repeatedly interrupted by squabbles 
between the hired supporters of Duprez, the admirable tenor-singer now the rage 
in Paris, and those of Nourrit, whose laurels have been somewhat withered by 
the success of his competitor. Even in the temple of the classical drama, the 
Thédtre Francais, similar collisions taken place between the partisans of the still 
charming though antiquated Thalia of the French stage, Mademoiselle Mars, 
and those of the young Melpomene, Mademoiselle Rachel. ‘This actress, though 
a girlof seventeen, has burst upon the public im all the brightness of matured 
excellence, and has revived in their ancient splendour the long-forgotten mas- 
terpieces of Comeille, Racine, aud Voltaire. Whenever she appears, the doors 
are beseiged by enthusiastic crowds, while poor Mademoiselle Mars (for the 
Parisians will not worship more than one idol at a time) has been on alternate 
nights performing her most ¢ xquisite parts to empty benches 
mundi? ‘ 


Sic transit gloria 


a , 
Phe strange trial and the other circumstances we have mentioned, have of late 
drawn the attention of the Parisians to this gross nuisance ; and public opinion, 
; I 
itis to be hoped, may have some influence in putting it down 


A aes 
HINDOO LADIES. 
Cutch ; or Random Sketches taken during a Residence in one of the Northern 
Provinces of East Indies, &c. By Mrs. Postans. 
[We recur to this amusing volume to introduce to our readers an extract de- 
tailing the domestic arrangements of his Highness the Rao of Cutch, more par- | 
ticularly as regards the five ladies, whose natural husband he is, and for each of | 
whom his Highness expresses much affection. The description given of the 
gorgeousness of the attire of the Queen mother is vivid and most interest- 
ing.} | 
‘* His Highness the Rao of Cutch has five wives,* who reside in a wing of 
the palace, separated from the main building by several courtyards and passa- 
ges. ‘The avenue immediately leading to the women’s apartments is guarded | 
at its entrance by a pairof most hideous cunuchs, who sit cross legged in a sort 
of basket chair placed on each side of the portal. These sooty guardians of | 
female virtue are armed to the teeth, and, in addition to that, have a huge blun- 
derbuss lying by each seat. Having passed these retainers of martial tyranny, 
we enter the large court, filled, on the occasion of my visit to the ladies, by 
about three hundred women of the city, of various castes and degrees, who had 
come to gratify two of the strongest desires of the female mind, curiosity and 
gossip. Aficr passing up an avenue, formed by a double file of these dark 
beauties— 


“Maidens, in whose orient eyes 

More than summer sunshine lies,”— 
and being greeted by whisperings, gigglings, and other demonstrations of 
amusement, at what they thought remarkable in my dresss and manner, I enter- 
ed the sitting apartment of the Ranees,t which was a_ stone verandah, level 
with and open to the court, having sleeping-rooms, and other private apartments, 
leading from doors to the back. 

* The Rao’s mother, who resides with her husband the ex-Rao in a separate 
palace, came to her son’s harem on the occasion of my visit, and reccived me 
with great ease, partaking of the graces of European etiquette. Taking my 
hand, she expressed her pleasure at seeing me, and then placing me in a chair 
next her own, conversed agreeably on the variety of subjects, in excellent Hin- 
dustanee. She is a very lovely woman, and does not appear older than about 
five and thirty ; she has a very fair complexion, fine figure, and lustrous black | 
eyes; not possessing the languid, sleepy softness which generally characterizes 
the native eye, but large, bright, and expressive. She is the daughter of a 
chief of Soodahs, a tribe who inhabit the great desert of the Thurr,t and are 
remarkable for the surpassing beauty of their women. The fathers of these 
belles calculate their amount of property according to their heads of daughters,” 
being happy to dispose of them as brides to the highest bidder.|| And to judge 
of all, by this specimen in the person of the lovely queen-mother, “if lusty love 
would go in quest of beauty,” few of the daughters of the land could, I think, 
compete with the passing fairness of the Soodah maidens. 

T he Ranee, 

“Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone,” 
was superbly attired according to the fashions of Mandavie, which have been 
before deseribed ; but the materials of her dress were unusually costly and well 
chosen. Her petticoat was of a rich Tyrian purple satin, embossed with a bor- 
scattered bunches of flowers; cach flower being formed of various 
gems, and the leaves and stems richly embroidered in gold and coloured silks, 
Her bodice was of the same materia! as the petticoat, having the form of the 
bosom marked by circular rows of seed pearl ; her slippers were of embroidered 
gold, open at the heels, and curved up towards the instep in front; fror her 
graceful head flowed a Kinkaub scarf, woven from gold thread of the finest tex- 


der, and 





* His Highness 1s about to form an alliance with two more women, the danghters of 
powerful chiefs, who esteemed it a high honourto gain admission for their offspr ng 
the Royal Harem. The Rao most sensibly regrets the existence of this characteristic 
custom of his country ; but conforms to it from policy, and as a means of securing peact 
with the neighbouring provinces ; 


“ 





For all the amours of princes are 
But guarantees of peace or war ” 
The Rao, onhis marriage presents tn 


} bride with a village, as her dowry; the produce of 
this is considered sufficient for expenses, aud whatever presents the Rao afterwards 
bestows on her are as instances of his favour 
t Wives of the Rao 
Y t The great desert which bounds Cutch to the north, beyond the salt tract of the 
nn 
he Jhar } , aa . ' , . : 
I Jharrejah or Rajpoot « ly intermarry with the Soodah women, as they 
can do so without offence to their ; of caste. 





{them to support its burthen; their ear-rings alone were of solid gold, and 


| happy together, and contented with their lot 


| which, in Eastern etiquette, is understood to convey a permission to depart ; 


evil in their nature : they are themselves the slaves of a web of circumstances, 


| natural capacity and mental energy, why, it may reasonably be asked, should 


, quent development of their faculties and feelings he prepared for and permitted 


| the debased slave of her master’s will, and at his death be doomed, in accord- } 
janee with immemorial neage, to yield her Li& by vruel vorture, a sacrifice to the | 


the Hindu woman yields herself a sacrifice to the * fanatic faith of her country,” 


was a mirror about the size of a half-crown piece, and this was encircled with 
rubies, pearls, and diamonds. ‘The fair wearers of all this barbaric wealth must 
have been sorely wearied ere the day was done, had not female vanity aided 


not less than eight inches each in diameter,t and embossed with geins of a large 
size. 
The Ranees have no family ; they are all very young, and seem perfectly 


After spending some time with the Ranees, who expressed great anxiety to 
hear of other English ladies who had visited them at various times, I made a 
movement for taking leave; when two slave girls entered bearing trays, on 
which were little baskets formed of leaves. and containing betel-nuts, pan su- 
pariee, cinnamon, and other spices, with rose-water, attar, and sandal wood oil 
in minute oval vases. The. Rao’s mother then presented me with betel-nut, 


and having (as amark of friendship) sprinkled me, by means of a little golden 
ladle, with the various unguents, accompanied by a profuse shower of rose water, 
scattered through the rose of a richly gemmed Golaubdani,t the Ranees all po- 
litely and kindly entreated me to repeat my visit. Afterwards, each took my 
hand, and raising it smilingly and gracefully to her forehead. I then left 
them, and was ushered back through the wondering crowd to the outer gate of 
the palace. 

The situation of the Ranees interested me deeply. I was pleased with their 
amiability, but felt sincere commiseration for their degraded, useless, and demo- 
ralizing condition. These poor girls are permitted the free association of nume- 
rous beings of their own sex, all equally ignorant, and many of them far more 


woven round their lives by a long and systematic practice of jealous tyranny, 
and a series of debasing customs, from the social injustice of which the mind of 
every liberal observer must recoil, when he reflects that the same beings, whose 
moral and rational qualities are thus restricted, have, notwithstanding, displayed 
an energy of mind, determination of purpose, and a cunning aptitude for political 
intrigue, which, originating in the recesses of the harem, has spread anarchy 
over kingdoms, and deluged them with blood. If, in a state of real ignorance, 
and apparently habitual apathy, the women of the East display at times so much 


they not be equally capable of receiving intellectual culture, and by the conse- 


tc take the part of real usefulness and responsibility in social life which nature 
designed in the creation of woman? ‘This question, however, can be only an- 
swered by the consideration of others, involving matters of great political inter- 
est. The emancipation of Eastern women from their present mental and per- 
sonal imprisonment would require that the prejudices of their forefathers should 
be laid low, and that the great spirit of change should move over their political, 
moral, and religious institutions, sweeping away the dust of ages, and erecting 
toleration as the emblem of awakening truth over the fallen fanes of heathen 
worship 

Yo effect this, a series of renovating circumstances must produce opinions very 


spoken of as elegant and finished specimens of Parliamentary oratory. 
especially allude to his speeches on be Catholic question, sm Beet he pe 
livered on the Jewish disabilities, which do equal credit to his head and his 
heart. Asa Member of the Administration formed by Lord Grey, he stood and 
was triumphantly returned for the new borough of Finsbury, and afforded afirm 
aid to that nobleman while fen the reins of government. 

In 1834, he was appointed Governor of Bombay, and gave isfac- 
tion both to the inhabitants of the Presidency, witd heed whe cppenset in 
by the enlightened zeal and active humanity with which he executed the hi h 
functions entrusted to his hands. 8 

The immediate ancestor of Sur Robert Grant was, among his commercial 
connections, known by the familiar honourable cognomen of “ Honest Charles 
Grant,” and which he acquired by the following circumstances :-—At an early 
period of his career as a merchant, the tide of wealth which had gradually flow- 
ed in upon him, suddenly ebbed, and left him stranded—having lost all but repu- 
tation, which remained unimpeached and unsullied. When his affairs were wound 
up, such was the confidence which his integrity, thus tested, had produced, that 
he again commenced business, and was eminently successful. The first moe he 
made of his newly acquired wealth, was to pay the whole of his former creditors 
in full, with interest on their respective debts, although they had legally no claim 
on him, having accepted the composition, and given him a full discharge. This 
was not all. He was guardiaa to the children of an eminent civilian, and the 
property of this family had been swallowed up in the general wreck. He not 
only repaid this sum with interest, but at a subsequent period he considered 
that as a faithful guardian he was bound to improve his trust by all possible 
means, and that on this principle the family was entitled to compound interest 
in India, amounted to a very considerable sum. He computed the amount, and 
actually paid the whole additional sum to the family, and this at a time when 
his own family was by no means fully provided for, and when in an ordinary 
mind their claims would have successfully competed with the mere suggestions 
of conscience.—Globe. 


—— 
BERNADOTTE, KING OF SWEDEN. 

Charles-Jean was fifty years of age in 1813; I found him, therefore, with 
twenty-three years added to his wonderful life, and in appearance little changed ; 
the same vigour of mind, and apparently of body, the same elasticity of intel- 
lect ; and if his singularly coal-black hair had in this lapse of years received a 
tinge of lighter hue, and if it had not its former glossiness, there appeared the 
same quantity ; and the frame of the soldier, the warrior, and the man, was in 
no degree altered or shrunk, nor its force (to appearance) diminished. 

One singular feature in the King of Sweden has always made a great impres- 
sion on my mind. In conversing with him, he has the art, asa painter of the 
first order, of bringing into operation every colour that can embellish the subject 
on which he treats. It has been my lot to communicate yersonally and confi- 
dentially with many of the first characters of the age, and I know no individual 
(not even excepting Prince Metternich) who more entirely interests and com- 
pletely gains possession of your faculties than the King of Sweden, when he 
chooses to converse with you with that freedom and ease which he can em- 
ploy. 

I enjoyed several long conversations with him on nearly every public and poli- 
tical subject during my stay at Stockholm, on which it would be unnecessary and 
injudicious to dilate. ‘The general purport of his observations was favourable to 
Engiand. 

Desirous of knowing if the King persevered in the same custom as formerly 
—when I was obliged, from my duties, to visit his Majesty at all hours—of sit- 
ting up very late, and getting up at one or two in the day, and, while dressing, 
dictating his letters and business—I heard that in this respect his habits had un- 
dergone no change ; and that he was known in winter to be six or seven months 
witnout going out of his room; and yet, if occasion required it, he could at 
once change his way of life without the least inconvenience, and be all night on 
horseback, not feeling the worse forit. He was on the kindest terms with the 
Queen, who, although dotingly attached to Paris and France, reconciles herself 
to her great and important duties. She seems the most amiable. We had se- 
veral dinners with her Majesty, during our short stay, both at the palace, in 
town, and at Rosenberg, in the park.—Lord Londonderry’s New Work. 


Suntmary. 








far in advance of those which now bow down the intellects of this benighted } 
people ; and whether it be consistent with the objects of British power in India | 
to introduce wise means conducive to such improvement, I leave to the consci- 
entious consideration of those whose information, talents, and position, afford 
them peculiar advantage for forming a just estimate of the probable gain, but 
the certain risk, of any attempt to raise the people of India from beneath the 
yoke of their prejudices, by cultivating their faculties, imbuing them with know- 
iedge, and softening their hearts with all the nameless graces of civilisation. 
Should the political aspect of Indian affairs ever render such a course advisa- 
ble in the opinion of our rulers, many years must yet roll on before the darkest 
institutions of heathenism shall vanish at the bright day-spring of improvement; 


Open Sesamé.—The society for obtaining free popular access to national mo- 
numents and collections likely to improve the people, have received from ‘Thos. 
S. Higgins, Esq., the president of the Lancaster Natural History Society, inti- 
mation of the following resolution passed on the the 22d November :—* That 
the working classes of the town of Lancaster have access to the Museum gratis, 
every Saturday from twelve to two o'clock. 

Sources of the Nile —We noticed in our report of the Geographical Socie- 
ty, the preparation for a mission to explore the source of the White Nile. It 
appears from the last accounts from Egypt, that the pasha, in connexion with a 
political and military expedition into the upper country, contemplated a scien- 
tific exploration of Sennaar and the sources of the river; which task he had in- 
trustedto M. Tossizza, the consul-general of Greece, a Turkish officer of his 





and, until then, the poor Hindu woman must be content to remain, during life, 


fanatic faith of her country, and the rapacious wickedness of the Brahminical | 
priesthood ;—who will thus continue to deceive the miserable votaries, 
“ With gay religions, full of pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities.” 
This is eloquent and wise ; but, in the last sentence, when Mrs. Postans says | 


it is hard that she should add and “to the rapacious wu kedness of the Brahmi- 
nical priesthood,”’ since what our authoress styles wickedness is only, after all, a 
portion of the fanatical faith just before mentioned 





* The arrangement of diamonds, rubies, and pearls, in alternate circles, is the favour - 
ite style for setting ornaments; at least | saw po other. 
+ From positive measurement: these enormous pendants are supported by small gold | 
hooks which fasten into the hair above the ear. 
t A Persian bottle for holding rose-water. 
——— 
THREE WEEKS BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
Oh! ask me not which is the light I prize 
In the changeable round of the playful skies ;— 
I care for no light but the light of your eyes— 
So turn it sweetly on me, 
Fanny ! 
Turn it sweetly on me ! 


Oh} ask me not which is the flower I seek 
As I roam through the woodland from week to week ;— 
I care for no flower but the rose of your cheek— 
So turn it softly to me, 
Fanny ! 
Turn it softly to me! 


Oh! ask me not which is my fondest choice 
’Mid the sounds that the fancy can most rejoice :— 
I care for no sound but the sound of your voice— 
So breath it gently to me, 
Fanny ' 
Breath it gently to me ! 


Oh! ask me not what in this world of strife 
Would be the excess of all joy :—my life! 
*T would be a kind modest, and lovely wife— 
So be that dear thing to me, 


Fanny! 
Be that dear thing to me! 
J. A. Wave 
——— 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT GRANT. 

Few men were more highly or more justly esteemed, by those who had the 
honour and happiness of his society, than the late Sir Robert Grant, whose death 
we announced a few days since. He was educated for the bar, for which pro- 
fession his clear and strong intellect eminently fitted him, and would have ob- 
tained for him the reward which that profession holds out as the prize for com- 
petition, had not a taste so refined as to border on tle fastidious, caused him to} 
pay far more attention to the mere graces of composition than the working bar- | 
rister can give to speeches which are only intended for the temporary services 
they are designed to render, while his exquisite sensibility anything but fitted | 
him for the sharp collisions which the warmth of 





ly oceasions between those who, by identifying iwelves with their clients, | 
ire, for the time and purposes of litigants, impell: by the same passions as | 
those they represent On these accounts, Rol Grant’s success atthe b 
was by no means equal to his merits; and men very much his inferiors bore | 
uway the prize, while he had ample time allowed 1 to cultivate those ts | 
in which he excelled. and to embellish and del the private cire'es of ' 
he was the acknowledged gra and rrve 

In Parittament, Mr. Grant laboures ! rt me disadvantaces : ») | 
speaker, which had retarded his progr tl Ile wasc t 1 | 

de, but when he oke on aue on whine « tune | 
preparation, his Speer hes ware ustencd to with great attention, 4! re ily 


nsic advocacy so fre que ni- j Is somew 


own household, and a Swiss renegede belonging to the arsenal. 
Siudspeere—We have tong entertained a hope—a hope strengthened by 
several recent discoveries—that memorials calculated to throw greater light 
upon the life of our immortal Shakspeare than the long intermediate space of 
time since his death had afforded, would be found in repositories hitherto un- 
thought of ; and we rejoice to see it stated, that an ancient diary of a vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, with passages that illustrate the domestic habits of the 


| bard, has been discovered in the hbrary of the London Medical Society, by Dr 


C. Severn 


Mrs. Grant of Laggan.—W¢e have to notice the death of this lady, so distin- 
guished in Scott's literature, at an advanced age. In private, as in public, she 
was most highly und justly esteemed. 

Useful Instruction. —The Chevalier Constantine de Pawlikowski lately esta- 
blished a School for Shepherds in Galicia, from which the accounts state that 
great improvements have accrued in this branch of rural economy. 

‘The Council of the Royal Society have decided on proposing at the general 
meeting on ihe 30th inst, that the Marquis of Northampton be elected to fill the 
president’s chair, vacant by the resignation of the Duke of Sussex 

Lord Brougham.—The Leeds Intelligencer records a good joke on the part of 
a rustic at one of the Westmoreland elections. Brougham was on the hustings, 
in a state of nervous irritation, ready to let off a furious speech. ‘The day was 
cold, and a huge drop hung at the end of the orator’s proboscis és Wipe your 
nose you dirty dog!”’ exclaimed one of the wicked Yellow below, (the colours 
are reversed in Westmorland). ‘ He can’t,” exclaimed another Yellow—* He 
can't catch it!” The loud laugh that followed vexed Brougham, and he fool- 
ishly appealed to the Under-sheriff for “protection ;” and the appeal caused a re- 
petition of popular merriment. [To this we may add that in York a story is 
often told of a dinner given by the barristers in the circuit, at which the wiae 
was obtained by fines levied on those present for various wrongs, fanciful or real, 
alleged to have been committed by them. Brougham’s pocket was lightened 
the price of a dozen, for turning up his nose at the Judge.—Edior.) 


Sketch of Fox.—The following sketch of Chas. James Fox, from the new 
novel of Melton Mowbray, will recall the outward presentment of that great man 
to such of his acquaintance as survive him :—*‘ ‘The most conspicuous (of @ 
group at Brookes’s) was a short stout man, who, from his breadth of figure, 
and slouching slovenly style of dress and figure, looked even shorter than he 
was ; his hair was cropped short behind and unpowdered; his features were 
large and coarse ; his manner inclegant; nay, he frequently indulged in the 
profane habit of poking his hands into his breeches or waistcoat pockets, and 
still more, often committed the other vulgarity of thrusting his thumbs into the 
armholes of his waistcoat; and yet it was impossible to look upon the eyes 
which flashed from beneath their dark and shaggy eyc-brows, or note the power 
ind expression which beamed around the mouth. and call or think him vulgar. 
Such was Fox, when silent: but hear him in the senate—mark him as he kin- 
dled with his theme—see him grasping, struggling to pour forth the oor an 
depths which choaked his utterance, tll at length—as hisclenched hand fe 
with a giant's foree upon the trembling table—the flood-gates of the mind were 
burst and the nation now listened with awe to the overwhelming power of argu- 
ment which thundered from his lipsp—now was carried with the stream of stern 
and massive eloquence, or stood dazzled and transfixed by the flashes of his 
wit : witness this but once, and all was forgotten but t! transcendant genius 
10 seemed to have been formed in Nature’s widest contrast to his 
creat and oifted rival 

Letters of Mohamed Ali, Pacha of Egypt We have been favoured with a 
sight of a MS. letter from the Pacha of Fgvpt to an English lady, which, as it 


of a man 


vhat of a literary curiosity, we have hed translated for our columns. 

The letter is addressed te Mrs. Davids, m« if the talented Lumley Davids, 
whose premature death wail long be depl »y the literary and scientific world. 
It is the third Royal letter received by that lady, deploring the loss of her 
ighly-cifted soo (the first beme frum Melommed the Second, with a diamond 
cine. t ond from Louis Philip ” th a Scores cup ‘The contents of the 
ol a en “ Pionified igent, estimable Mrs. Davids, the mani- 

of smecere friends h velleacy mv { i Col. Campbell, of high 
sonity tol i \/cxandria as Consul-General for the illustrious 

io \ rf I ! tome an excellent work, giving instructions 
to , fon : >» Turkisi.a fron Turkish into Enelish, a 
rprising proof the al { ats author, who had thus, while almost yet in bis 
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22 Zye Alvion. 


infancy, made himself acquainted with all the niceties of grammatical science. | shall be equally granted to and exrecised and enjoyed by the subjects and ships 
I read the book with great pleasure, and learn from it that its estimable author, | of Great Britain. i : ’ 
after having reached the extremity of perfection here, hath ascended to Heaven. | “Art. 2. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty, or their agents, shall be per- 
That he should have left such a testimony of his progress in solid science and | mitted to purchase at all places in the Ottoman dominions, whether for the pur- 
successful attempts at attaining perfection, though it increases our regret for | pose of internal trade or export, all articles, without any exception whatever, 
his loss, must be a source or consolation and exultation to you. If, by the | being the produce, growth, or manufacture of the said dominions ; and the Sub- 
blessing of the Most High, this sheet should reach you, it will be an evidence | lime Porte formally engages to abolish all monopolies of agricultural produce, 
to youof my sincere regard.” or of any other articles whatever, as well as all permits from local governors, 
ohamed Ali, 1229. 21 Jumadé | ewerel, 1254. either for the purchase of any article, or for its removal from one place to another 
10th August, 1838. when purchased ; and any attempt to compel the subjects of her Britannic Ma- 
Lately, while Captain Arthur Williams, of the Lancers, was hunting with the | Jesty to receive such permits from the local governors shall be considered as an 
hounds of the Marquess of Hastings, in leaping a brook he was thrown from his infraction of the treaty, and the Sublime Porte shall immediately punish with 
horse and unfortunately broke one of his legs. severity any vizir or other officer who shall have been guilty of such misconduct, 
A fisherman has recently found a two-handed sword in the sands of the Loire, and — fall — * Br ~~ yn ve all injuries and iosses which they 
where the old bridge of Orleans formerly stood, and near the former fort of ey uly prove themeeives to have — 
Tournelles. It ay feet long, and is coppeeal to be one of those used at the Art. 3. If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or mansfecture be pur- 
: Onl gee chased by the British merchant or his agents for the purpose of selling the same 
onge.of Caeete th 1487. ; ' for the internal consumption of Turkey, the British merchant shall pay at the 
A descendant of the celebrated philosopher, Descartes, died a few days ago purchase and sale of such article, or in any manner of trade therein, the same 
at Paris. He was a clerk at the Prefecture of the Seine. Owing to his great | duties that are paid in similar circumstances by the most favoured classes of 
ancestor’s name he had been pensioned by Louis XVI, the Republic, Napo- | ‘Turkish subjects engaged in the internal trade of Turkey, whether Musselmans 
leon, Louis XVIII, and Charles X. He has left a family in the utmost po- | 9, Rayahs. 
verty. “Art. 4. Ifany article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture be pur- 
An iron bedstead, which Napoleon used in all his campaigns, was bought at | chased for exportation. the same shall be conveyed by the British merchant or 
Paris last weok for 2,000f. by Doctor Nicholas, one of his medical attendants. | his agent, free of any kind of charge or duty whatever, to a convenient place of 
It was the bed upon which Napoleon caused Marshal Lannes to be laid when | shipment, on its entry into which it shall be liable to one fixed duty of 9 per 
he received the wound of which he died. cent., ad valorem, in lieu of all other internal duties. Subsequently, on export- 
The daughters of two French Noblemen, the Count de Kergariou and the ation the duty of 3 per cent. established and existing at present shall be paid. 
Marquess de Dampierre, have lately taken the veil at Paris and Toulouse. But all articles bought in the shipping port for exportation, and which have al- 
Royal Society of Musicians.—A gentleman who was present at the centenary ready paid the interior duty on entering into the same, will only pay the 3 per 


. : : : . . ont. export duty 
estival of this society in April last, and who lately died, has bequeathed alegacy | °°" Pot Cusy. ; ue 1 : 8 
pry t to i osistahen P oe y i 7 or “ Art. 5. The regulations under which firmaus are issued to British merchant 


Don Manuel de Godoy, son of the celebrated Prince of the Peace, has arrived vonnets (i Seale Partansiine comp = chiaaepahaenataedvacaneaians 
? . i vessels the least possible delay. 

at Bordeaux from Madrid, proceeding to Paris and London. “Art. 6. It is agreed by the Turkish government that the regulations estab- 

The Duke of Wellington left Apsley House on Thursday for Strathfieldsaye. | lished by the present convention shall be general throughout the Turkish em- 
Several cases of valuable china arrived on Wednesday last from the Continent, | pire, whether in Turkey in Europe or Turkey in Asia, in Egypt or other Afri- 
as a present to the Duke of Wellington, from a foreign power. can possessions belonging to the Sublime Porte, and shall be applicable to all 

His Excellency Reshid Pacha, the newly-appointed Ambassador from the Sul- | the subjects, whatever their description, of the Ottoman dominions ; and the 
tan to this Court to succeed his Excellency Sarim Effendi, arrived on Saturday | Turkish government also agrees not to object to other powers settling their 
night from Dover, at the Turkish Embassy, in the Regent’s Park, accompanied | trade upon the basis of the present convention. 
by three of his sons, from seven to fifteen years of age, whom he intends to “Art. 7. It having been the custom of Great Britain and the Sublime Porte, 
bring up and educate in this country. His Excellency’s numerous suite consists | with a view to prevent all difficulties in estimating the value of articles import- 
of Ali Effendi, Counsellor ; Raoof Bey, Secretary ; Colonel Eyoob Bey, of the | ed into the Turkish dominions, to appoint, at intervals of fourteen years, a com- 
Imperial Body Guards, Aid-de-Camp; Major Cor, French Secretary ; and of | mission of men acquainted with the ttatfic of both countries, who have fixed by 
thirteen different domestics.—Dec. 1. a tariff the sum of money in the coin of the Grand Seignior which should be 
fixed as duty on each article; and the term of 14 years during which the last 
adjustment of the said tariff was to remain in force having expired, the high 
contracting parties have agreed to name conjointly a fresh commission to fix 
and determine the amount in money which is te be paid by British subjects, as 
the duty of 3 per cent. upon the value of all commodities imported and export- 
ed by them ; and the said commission shall establish an equitable arrangement 
for estimating the interior duty which by the present convention is fixed and es- 
tablished on Turkey goods to be exported, and shall also determine on the place 
of shipment where it may be most convenient such duty shall be levied. The 
new tariff thus established to be in force for seven years after it has been fixed ; 
at the end of which term it shall be in the power of either of the parties to de- 
mand a revision of that tariff; but if no such demand be made on either side 
within the six months after the end of the first seven years, then the tariff shall 
remain in force for seven more, reckoned from the end of the preceding seven 
years, and so it shall be at the end of each succeeding period of seven years. 
“Art. 8. The present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications ex- 


The beautiful steam vessel purchased for twenty-four thousand pounds by the 
Armenian Merchants and bankers. as a present to his Highness the Sultan, pre- 
vious to her departure, has been visited daily by many celebrated military and 
naval men, and high literary characters, who have been entertained with great 
hospitality by Captain Bennet, a man of first-rate abilities as a naval officer, and 
of high attainments as a scholar anda gentleman. We understand he enters 
the Sultan’s service on his arriving with this beautiful vessel at Constaniinople. 
The length of the ship is 176 feet, the height of cabins 7 feet and a half, and 
her tonnage 560 tons. The two state cabins are elegantly inlaid with gold in 
wreaths, in high relief: the doors and pannels are rosewood and mahogany, 
with an immense wreathing of gold, as is also the ceiling, not heavy, yet so ef- 
fective asto give to the whole, with the rich divans, cushions, and splendid 
lamps, a truly Eastern appearance. When fully lit up, the cabin (perhaps des- 
tined for the harem beauties) and state-room produce an enchanting effect. 
The vessel carries between decks brass swivel carronades. The companion 
ladder is of burnished brass, neatly constructed, as are also the many pillars that : eg 2 
give elegance and support to the great state cabin. The vessel is in every re- —— at Constantinople within the space of four months. 
spect a present worthy the acceptance of the great and intelligent Sultan. We ‘In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same 
are gratified at the same time with the sight of a large silver vase and cover, and affixed their seais thereto. 


almost a wine-cooler in size, that was presented to her gallant Captain by tl waren a.” sr ‘i 
sngers of a vessel he commanded, as a testimony of gratitude for his intre-| LADY HESTER STANHOPE & LORD PALMERSTON. 


passengers of a vessel he commanded, as a testimony of gratitude for his intre- 


pidity in danger and high nautical skill, by which all on board were saved from a Correspondence relative to her Pension. 
watery grave ; it bears an inscription to the above statement; the top has a FROM LORD PALMERSTON TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE, DATED FOREIGN 
seaman, with anchor, cable, &c., most exquisitely chiseled ; dolphins form the eae OFFICE, aPRit 25,. 1838. ‘ 
handles. Altogether it is a magnificent gift, worthy of their gratitude and his ‘*Madam,—I am commanded by the Queen to acquaint you that I have laid 
intrepidity. before Her Majesty your letter of the 12th of February of this year. 

Marriage in High Life-—The marriage between Captain Edward King Jen- “It has been my duty to explain to her Her Majesty the circumstances which 


nison and the Lady Louisa Mary Anne Anson, eldest daughter of the Earl of | may be supposed to have led to your writing that letter ; and I have now to 
Litchfield, Postmaster-General, was solemnised at Shugborough Hall, near | state to your Ladyship, that any communications which have been made to you 
Lichfield, on Monday. ‘There were present at the ceremony the Earl and | on the matters to which your letter refers, either through the friends of your 
Countess of Uxbridge, Lord and Lady Waterpark, Gen. Sir George and Miss | family, or through Her Majesty’s agent and Consul-Gcneral at Alexandria, have 
Anson, Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Henry and Lady King, the Dowager Lady An- | been suggested by nothing but a desire to save your Ladyship from the embar- 
son, the Rey. Frederick Anson, and the Misses Anson, &c. After the ceremony | rassments which might arise if the parties who ‘have claims upon you were to 
the bride and bridegroom set off in an elegant new travelling carriage and | call upon the Consul-General to act according to the strict line of his duty, un- 
four for Leamington Spa, where they will make a short sojourn, en route to the | der the capitulation between Great Britain and the Porte. : 


ae “T have the honour to be, Madam, vour Ladyship’s most obedient, humble 
“ PALMERSTON. 





We regret to state that intelligence has just been received of the death of | eorvent, 


Lady Mary Alithea Talbot, daughter of the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury. FROM LADY HESTER STANHOPE TO LORD PALMERSTON, DATED DJOUN, 

She is said to have been ill but a fortnight, and to have expired at Rome whi- MOUNT LEBANON, JULY 1, 1838. 

ther she had accompanied her noble father and mother, who were preparing for ‘“My Lord,—If your diplomatic despatches are as obscure as the one which 
the solemnization of her marriage with Prince Doria. now lies before me, it is no wonder that England should cease to have that proud 





yreponderance in her foreign relations which she once could boast of. 
r af ru Ah St I P r . & . 
COPY OF COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN ENG- * Your Lordship tells me that you have thought it your duty to explain to the 
LAND AND THE OTTOMAN PORTE, CONCLUDED aveusT 16, 1838. Queen the subject which caused me to address Her Majesty. I should have 
“IMPORT TRADE thought, my Lord, that it would have been your duty to have made those ex- 
; E a ; anations prior to having taken the liberty of using Her Majesty's name, and 
“ Art. I. All articles being the growth. produce, or manufacture of the uni- samme cog as ate = s pore ol poodle pop must &c 
d kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and its dependencies, and all mer- maple Atte gil Sikes ee agege eg pi 
ted kingdor rer des ; barked i =i it vessels. anit be knowledge (however painful it may be to some) has raised the English name in 
chandise of whatsoever description embarked in British vessels, and being be "ea nits 
f Britist CBT R hal I } lead -¢ ther | the East higher than any one has yet done, and this without having spent one 
the property oO ritish su jects, or eing broug it overianc rom other he we WwW atte: 2 be N Aes — een "we 
untries by the same, shali *» admitted as heretcfore into all parts of farthing of the public money. hatever may be the surprise created in the 
——s y . me ¢ h conti 3 I a minds of statesmen of the old school respecting the conduct of Governinent to- 
the Ottoman dominion, without exception, on the payment of 3 per cent. | — ee Rn page Mest eae 
; ; the value of euch articles. And lien of ail others wards me, I am not myself the least astonished; for when the son of a King, 
duty, calculated upon the value of such articles. And in lieu ofall others} ie ies his pore fi aagandte tote ag x 
. . } : " \ hich | With a view of enlightening his own mind and that of the world in general, ha 
and interior duties, whether levied on the purchaser or the seller, to which : spins silty ye o- ‘ 
h ticl = at weteent qublect. 1 ts setecd that the importer, afte devoted part of his private fortune to the purchase of a most invaluable library 
eat” oe | ne he Is P sll pay, if > ells the in at the place of r bY sin. cei Hamburg, he was flatly refused an exemption from the Custom-house duties; 
ce s goods, she ay, » sell om i » place eception, : ; 
ee pay : I . y tar Le but (if report speaks true) had an application been made to pass bandboxes, milli- 
he sends them thence to be scld elsewhere, in the interior of the Turkish : ot gence Sentheodet cinine, ot eledhd tied te oer ; 
. —_ 9 _ a } .} _ +} . ls Pes l t ld tl . nery, znimilable wigs, and mnvaiuabhle rouge, it would have veen wnstantly grantee 
empire, one fixed duty of 2 per cent, after which such goods may be sold in the | , 4 yy wet” re oe “sag iciicaie Sinn c 
. ‘ eee : y > f her d be levied ord led Y er i ajesty s&s Ministers, of we may judge by precedents 1ereiore, My 
interior, or exported, without any further duty being levied or demanded on see yf “P : 
7. 4 ’ . Lord, I have nothing to complain of. Yet I shall go on fighting my battles, 
them. But all goods that have paid the 3 percent. import duty at one port , 
shall be sent to another free of any further duty ; and it is only when sold there 
or transmitted thence into the interior, that the second duty shall be paid. It 
is always understood that her Majesty's government do not pretend, either by 
this article or any other in the present treaty, to stipulate for more than the 
the plain and fair construction of the terms employed, nor to preclude in any 
manner the Ottoman government from the exercise of its rights of internal ad- 
ministration where the exercise of those rights does not evidently infringe upon 
the privileges recorded by ancient treaties, or the present treaty, to British mer- 
chandise or British subjects. 
“ Art. 2, All foreign goods brought to Turkey from other countries shall be 
freely purchased, and traded in, in any manner, by the subjects of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, or the agents of the same, at any place in the Ottoman domi- 
nions ; and if such foreign goods shall have paid no other duty than the duty paid 
on importation, t'en the British subject or his agent shall be able to purchase 
such foreign goods on paying the extra duty of 2 percent. which he will have 
to pay on the sale of his own imported goods, or on their transmission for sale 
into the interior, and after such foreign goods shall be resold in the interior, or 
exported without further duty ; or should such foreign goods have already paid 
the amount of 2 percent. (1. e. the import and interior duty) then they shall 
be purchased by the British subject or his agent, and afterwards resold or ex- 
ported without being ever submitted to any further duty. 
“‘ Art, 3. No charge whatever shall be made on British goods (such being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, 
or the growth, produce, or manufacture of any foreign country and charged in 
British vesse!s and belonging to British subjects) passing through the straits 
of the Dardanelles, of the Bosphorus, and of the Black Sea, whether 
such goods shall pass through those straits in the ships that brought 
them, or are transhipped in those straits, or destined to be sold elsewhere, 
or landed with a view to their being transferred to other vessels, and to pro- 
ceed on their voyage within a reasonable time. All merchandise import- 
ed into Turkey for the purpose of being transmitted to other countries, or 
which, remaining in the hands of the importer, shall be transmitted by him for 
sale to other countries, shall only pay the duty of 3 percent. paid on importa- 
tion, and no other duty whatever. 4 on : " 
in beat. er eS Courts of Europe as well as at Constantfnople. I myself am so attached to 
INTERNAL TRADE AND TURKEY PRODUCE the Sultan, that. were the reward of such conduct that of losing my head, I 
* Art. 1. All rights, privileges, and immunities which have been conferred on | should kiss the sabre wielded by so mightya hand, yet, at the same time treat 
thé subjects or ships of Great Britain by existing capitulations and treaties are | with the most ineffable cont mpt your trumpery agents, as I shall never admit 


campaign after campaign. 

“Your Lordship gives me to understand that the insult which I have received 
was considerately bestowed upon me to avoid some dreadful unnameable mis- 
fortune which was pending over my head. I am ready to meet with courage 
and resignation every misfortune it may please God to visit me with, but cer- 
tainly not insult from man. If I can be accused of high crime and misdemea- 
nours, and that I am to stand in dread of the punishment thereof, let me be tri- 
ed, as I believe I have a right to be, by my Peers; if not, then by the voice of 
the people. Disliking the English because they are no longer English—no lon- 
ger that hardy, honest, bold people, that they were in former times ; yet, as 
some few of this race must remain, I should rely in confidence upon their inte- 
grity and justice when my case had been fully examined 

“Tt is but fair to make your Lordship aware, that if, by the next packet theré 
is nothing definitely settled respecting my affairs, and that lam not cleared in 
the eyes of the world of aspersions, intentionally or unintentionally, thrown upon 
me, I shall break up my household, and build up the entrance-gate to my pre- 
mises; there remaming, as if I was in a tomb, till my character has been done 
justice to, and a public acknowledgement put in the papers, signed and sealed 
by those who have aspersed me. There is no trifling with those who have 
Pitt blood in their veins, upon the subject of integrity, nor expecting that their 
spirit would ever yield to the fmpertinent interference of consular authority 

** Meanly endeavoring (as Colonel Campbell has attempted to do) to make the 
origin of the business an application of the Viceroy of Egypt to the English 
Government, I must, without having made any inquiries upon this subject, ex- 
culpate his Highness from so low a proceeding. His known liberality in all 
such cases from the highest to the lowest class of persons, is such as to make 
one the more regret his extraordinary and reprehensible conduct towards his 
great master, and that such a man should become totally blinded by vanity and 
ambition, which must in the end prove his own perdition, an opimion I have 
loudly given from the beginning 

‘Your Lordship talks to me of the capitulations with the Sublime Porte 
What has that to do with a private individual having exceeded her finances in 
trying to do good? If there is any punishment for that, you had better begin 
with your ambassadors, who have often indebted themselves at the different 


confirmed now and for ever, except in as far as they may be now specifically al- | of their having the smallest power over me If I did, I should belie my 
tered by the present convention; and it is moreover expressly stipulated, that | origin “HESTER LUCY STANHOPE.” 
all rights, privileges, and immunities which the Sublime Porte now grant or may = 

hereafter grant to the ships and subjects of any other foreign power, or which 1t LADY H. STANHOPE TO THE QUEEN—DATED DJOUN, FEBRUARY 1% 1°33 
may suffer the ships or subjects of any other foreign power to exercise and enjoy, Your Majesty will allow me to say few things are more disgraceful and in- 





January 19, 


imical to royalty than giving commands without examining all their different 
bearings, and casting, without reason, an aspersion upon the integrity of any 
branch of a family who had faithfully served their country and the house of 
Hanover. 

As no inquiries have been made of me what circumstances induced me to in- 
cur the debts alluded to, I deem it unnecessary to enter into any details upon 
the subject. I shall not allow the pension given by your royal grandfather to 
be stopped by force, but I shall resign it for the payment of my debts, and with 
it the name of English subjects, and the slavery that is at present annexed to 
it; and as your Majesty has given publicity to the business by your orders to 
consular agents, I surely cannot be blamed in following your royai example. 
(Signed) Hesrer Lucy Srayuore. 





LADY HESTER STANHOPE TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON—DATED 
DJOUN, FEB. 15, 1838. 

My dear Duke—If you merit but half the feeling and eloquent praise I heard 
bestowed on you shortly before i saw you for the first time, you are the last 
man in the world either to be offended or to misconstrue my motives in writing 
to you upon the subject in question, or not to know how to account for the 
warmth of the expressions I make use of, which are only characteristic of my 
disposition. ; 
Your Grace’s long residence in the east will have taught you that there is no 
common-rate character in England an adequate judge what manner of living 
best answers among a semi-barbarous people, and how little possible it is to 
measure one’s expense where frequent revolutions and petty wars are carried on 
without any provision for the sufferers; from its being considered the duty of 
every one to assist them as their humanity may dictate, or as their circum- 
stances may afford. 7 
Acre besieged for several months —some days 7,000 balls thrown in 24 hours! 
at last taken by storm, and little more than 200 of the garrison remaining !— 
then the wretched inhabitants, who expected to find succour from their old 
friends in the country, found their backs turned upon them in the dread and 
awe they stood of [braham Pacha; and it is very strange to say that the Franks 
likewise kept aloof in a most extraordinary manner. Therefore these unhappy 
people had no resource but in me, and I did the best I could for them all. Mo. 
hammed Ali, Ibraham Pacha, Sheriff Pacha, all set at me at once, in order to 
make me give up certain persons, who would immediately have lost their heads 
for having fought well in the cause in which they were engaged. I opposed 
them all single-handed, and said that I neither protected these porsons in the 
English or the French name, but in my own, as a poor Arab, who would not 
give up an unhappy being but with his own life, and that there was no chance 
of making me mend by any other means than attempting mine. In this man- 
ner I saved some unfortunate beings, whom I got rid of by degrees, by sending 
them back to their own country or providing for them at a distance in some way 
or other. Can you, as a soldier, blame me for what I have done? I should 
have acted in the same way before your eyes to the victims of your own sword. 
Then the host of orphans and widows, and little children, who to feed or clothe 
for nearly two years took away all the ready money with which I ought in part 
to have paid my debts, and caused new ones. Yet I am no swindler, and will 
not appear like one. Your Queen has no business to meddle in my affairs. In 
due time, please God, I should have known how to arrange to satisfy everybody, 
even if I left myself a beggar. If she pretends to have a right to stop my pen- 
sion, [ resign it altogether, as well as the name of an English subject, for there 
is no family has served their country and the crown more raithfully than mine 
has done, and I am not inclined to be treated with moins d’égards than was for- 
merly shown to a gentlemanlike highwayman. 

(Signed) Hester Lucy Stanuore 

COLONEL NAPIER TO THE JOHN BULL 
The following letter from Colonel Napier will be read with infinite satisfac- 
tion by those who know how much Lady Hester Sranuope has done in favour 
of English travellers, and who recollect, moreover, whence she has sprung :— 
To the Editer of the Times, 

Sir,—The correspondence of Lady Hester Stanhope, recently published in 
the Times, has given occasion for mirth with some unthinking people. It may 
in the end be found a serious matter. ; 

This “ crack-brained lady,” as some of your contemporaries—falling, with the 
true instinct of baseness, upon what appeared to them a helpless and afflicted 
woman—have called her, may appear, judged by English customs, somewhat 
wild in her views and expressions ; but in the East, she is, as she well deserves 
to be, for her nobleness and virtue, revered. Her influence is vast with the 
Arab tribes, and with all those who have suffered from Ibrahim’s army, or who 
sigh over the tottering condition of the Turkish empire. She, more than any 
person, can secure to England the friendship of nations whose good-will must 
be vitally essential to our interests when, and the time must soon come, we 
have to contend with Russia for the independence of the Porte. And if her 
disposition was not too noble, too magnanimous to seek such revenge, English 
travellers in the East might bitterly rue the insults offered to Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 

It is no idle vaunt, no “ crack-brain” threat, for her to say, “the gauntlet has 
been thrown down before no driveller or coward.” To more than woman's 
quickness of perception, intuitive judgment, and fortitude, she adds more than 
man’s sagacity, intrepidity, and daring. ‘The extent of her power and resolu- 
tion may be understood too late. If driven, by insult, to active enmity, she 
can, and will, do more to hurt the interests of England in the East—ay, more 
of hurt than the pitiful policy of Lord Palmerston has already done ‘in that 
quarter. Her policy will stir men’s feelings. It will bear no resemblance to 
that which has sent the British fleet to Malta, when it should have been in the 
Dardanelles to support the Sultan's treaty of commerce, and in compensation 
rigorously maintain the Sultan's capitulations of commerce, by directing the 
British Consuls to persecute and insult an isolated, and, as it is erroneously 
supposed, a helpless woman. 

It may be asked, what have I to do with the matter? In early life I was an 
inmate of Mr. Pitt’s house, when Lady Hester Stanhope was the mistress of it, 
and when those who now insult her would have been too happy to be allowed 
to lick the dust fromher shoes. ‘The hospitality, the kindness, the friendship I 
then experienced from Lady Hester, did not cease with Mr. Pitt’s death, nor 
by me are they forgotten ; nor is the friendship which subsisted between my 
family and her gallant brothers, Charles and James Stanhope, while they lived. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, . 
W. F. P. NAPIER, Colonel 
Freshfield, near Bath, Dec. 4. 
a 
ACTIONS AT ODELLTOWN AND LA COLLE, &c 
[OrFICIAL. ] 

Colonial Office, Downing-Street, Dec. 3, 1838 —Despatches from Lieut.-Gen 

Sir. J. Colborne, G. C. B. Commander of the forces in Canada 
TO LORD GLENELG 

| Exrracr Head quarters, Montreal, Nov. 5 

* The information which Lord Durham has communicated to your Lordship 
will have prepared you for the movement of the rebels, which has now taken 
place in all the counties of the Richelieu, and in the section of this district from 
the left bank of the St. Lawrence. The habitans are collecting in large bodies 
at St. Ours, St. Denis, St. Charles, Acadie, and Chateauguay, and Beauhar- 
nois. The general movements of the rebels commenced on the 3d. They 
made an attack on the Indians of the village of Cockanawaga, on Sunday the 
4th imst., who sallicd out of the church where they were assembled for Divine 
Service, repulsed the rebels from the village and captured 70 prisoners.—I am 
| preparing to march against the rebels in Acadic. Ourtroops occupy La Prairie, 
Chambly, and St. Johns.” 

‘“Head-qrs., Odelltown, Seigniory of La Colle, Nov. 11, 1837. 

“My Loxp.—With reference to my despatch of the 5th inst., I have the ho- 
nour to acquaint you that the hahitans between the Yamaska and Richelieu ri- 
vers who quitted their villages on the night of the 3d, to take up arms against 
Her Majesty’s Government assembled at St. Ours, St. Charles, and St. Michel. 
Those from the westward of the Richelieu, from Contreceeur, and Vercheres at 
Beleil ; the greater part of the rebels, however, of the Richelieu, on finding 
that the depots of arms and ammunition which had been promised them were 
not at the points of rendezvous ready to be delivered to them, returned to their 
homes on 4th and 5th inst.—The haditans, generally, of Beauharnois, La Prairie, 
and L’Acadie, also were in arms on the night of the 3d, and attacked all the 
loyal subjects residing in their neighbourhood, and either drove them from their 
homes or made them prisoners. At Beauharnois, Chateauguay, and Napiery ille, 
the rebels assembled in great numbers ; about 4000 of them were concentrated 
at Napierville, under the command of Dr. Robert Nelson, Dr. Cote, and Gug- 
non, between the 3d and 6th inst. Under these circumstances, I ordered the 
corps under the immediate command of Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Macdoncl and Maj.- 
Gen. Clitherow to march to L’Acadie and St. John’s, with the intention of at- 
tacking Napierville on the 9th, but the unfavourable weather, and the very bad 
state of the roads, prevente d the troops from reaching the vicinity of Napierville 
till late in the evening, and they did not enter the town till the morning of the 
13th. The rebels, hearing of the approach of the Queen’s troops, dispe rsed du- 
| ring the night of the 9th and the follo Ving morning When the reb 
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themselves on the frontier, attacked 400 of them on the march from La Colle 
to Rouse’s Point, two miles from the frontier line, defeated them, and took one 
field-piece, 300 stand of arms, and drove them across the frontier. On the 9th, 
being reinforced from Sherrington, the volunteers took possession of the church 
of Odelltown, and defended their post with the greatest bravery, against an at- 
tack of 300 of the rebels on the march from Napuerville, under Dr. Nelson, and 
compelled them to retire with great loss. I had directed Col. Taylor, (employ- 








ed on particular service) to proceed to the frontier, to inform the volunteers of 
This officer arrived at Odelltown about half 


the march of the Queen's troops. 
an hour before the volunteers were attacked, and was of the greatest use to them 
in directing the defence of their position. 1 
the revolt of the Beauharnois, I despatched Major Phillpotts, R. E., with orders 
to Major Carmichael (particular service) to pass Lake St. Francis from Point 
au Baudet, near Lancaster, to the south bank of the St. Lawrence, with a de- 
tachment of the 71st reg., on the route from U. Canada, and two batts. of the 
Glengarry Militia, under Colonels Macdonnel and Fraser, and to march on 
Seetiennll This movement was promptly carried into effect by the exertions 
of Major Phillpotts, Major Carmichael, and the Colonels of the Glengarry Mili- 
tia, on 10th inst. Four or five men of the detachment of the 71st regt. were 
killed and wounded in driving the rebels from Beauharnois. I shall take an 
early opportunity of conveying to your Lordship a more correct account of these 
occurrences, and of forwarding the reports of the officers commanding the volun- 
teers on the frontier. ‘Their loss has not been severe ; but several valuable of- 
ficers and loyal subjects have falien: and I entreat that their families may be 
provided for by Her Majesty’s Government. On every occasion since the com- 
mencement of the revolt, the British population have come forward with the 
greatest zeal and activity. No doubt now exists that the leaders of this revolt 
have been actively employed in organizing this second attempt to establish a re- 
public in Canada since June, and that a secret oath, which has been so exten- 
sively administered to the habitans, was taken by a large portion of the disaffect- 
ed in July and Aug. ; bnt it is certain that a large portion of the habitans who 
appeared in the ranks of the rebels were forced to join them, or have their pro- 
perties destroyed. Several hundred prisoners have been taken, and among them 
a French officer, who had a command at Napierville. [I enclose two proclama- 
tions issued by Dr. R. Nelson. I have, &c., J. CoLsorne. 
—eare 
UPPER CANADA—LETTER OF JUDGE JONES. 
Toronto, Dec. 17, 1838. 

Sir,—I received your letter of the 10th inst., relative to the situation of the 
guilty individuals now undergoing their trials before a Militia General Court 
Martial at Kingston, for their lawless and unprovoked aggression upon our soil, 
and the murder of our people 

You say, upon your return from Kingston, where you had gone to enquire in- 
to and supply the wants of the unfortunate American prisoners, you passed 
throngh Jefierson County, and that you are entirely satisfied that the greater 
part of the boys under 21 have been deceived ; in one instance by a school 
master, but generally by the travelling Canada refugees, many of whom are 
without character and principle. You heard of one mother in Brownville who 
had become insane ; and saw others in the deepest distress. You also say that 
it is desirable that this most dishonest, unjustifiable, and cruel system of aggres- 
sion ¥pon our country, should be put an end to witliout delay, and that if you 
could believe thatthe hanging or transportation of your youth was necessary to 
this result, you would remain silent. Vou further say, you have endeavored to 
sympathize with the officers of our government, in this painful emergency, and 
after much distressing reflection, suggest for the consideration of the govern- 
ment, the policy and duty arising from humanity and religion, of pardoning the 
youths of whom you say there are about forty from 14 to 21 years of age ; and 
that their return home will dry up manya mother’s gushing tears, and this kind- 
ness and mercy will cause many prayers to ascend for the peace and prosperity 
of this province, and the narration of their misfortunes will bring upon the heads 
of the guilty demagogues a torrent of public indignation. 

In reply thereto [ beg to remark, that the situation in which this provinee is 
placed by the lawless and unprovoked aggression of a people with whom Great 
Britain still maintains the relations of peace and amity, is unparalleled in the 
history of nations; and the difficulties which have been thrown in the way of 
this government are such as have never been encountered by a Colonial Govern- 
ment. A few unprincipled men, having after years of uninterrupted agitation 
failed to shake the loyalty of the great body of the people, and having, after a 
daring but vain attempt to overturn the government, been compelled to seek an 
asylum in your country, they were there received with open arins, by almost all 
classes of the frontier population; and though up to that moment the most 
friendly relations and constant intercourse had been maintained, from that mo- 
ment every consideration of duty to their own government—every religious and 


mora! restraint | 


-every ordinary feeling of humanity, seems to have been lost in | 
a wild and reckless desire to overrun this country, and to substitute in the room 

ol the institutions under which the people have proved themselves in numerous | 
instances happy and content to live, their own democratic form of government, | 
as the only one under which civil and religious liberty can finda shelter. Since | 
the first attempt at revolution in this province, instantly suppre ssed by the loyal 
population, without a soldier in the Province, not a movement has taken place 
within its limits on the part of its inhabitants ; and when its peace has been dis- 
turbed by your brigands and marauders, they have invariably shewn their rea- 
diness to meet the invaders of our soil, and to punish their temerity. The spi- 
rit with which these attacks have been resisted cannot have passed unfelt or 
unnoticed by your people, and yet, though professing an ardent desire to main- 
tain a leading principle of their constitution,—that every people should enjoy 
that form of government which is most acceptable to them,—they seem deter- 
mined that the inhabitants of this province shall give up their own attachments 
and wishes, and submit to such a government as they and a few fugitive traitors 
shall prescribe to them. It is a fact abundanily notorious, that notwithstanding 
the noble spirit of devoted affection to our government and laws which has been 
so conspicuously manifested since the first suppression of disturbance in this 
province, the feeling of hostility in the United States has been steadily and ra- 
pidly increasing, and that after a year’s reflection and observation of the very 
humane course that has been adopte d by the government, not only towards do- 
mestic traitors, but towards the foreign invaders of our rights, thousands, and 


and well acquainted with our situations and our feclings, are ready, under the 
idle pretext of giving us liberty, to pour their hostile bands upon our shores and 
to destroy and pillage our properiy and murder our people 
The humanity which has marked the course of proceeding of our government, 
instead of having its proper weight amongst a people once re puted generous 
and brave, scems to be mistaken for timidity, and so far from being duly appre- 
‘lated, appears to have operated as an encouragement to marauders to make 
further attacks. The attack at Prescott, which has been so signally defeated 
’y our loyal population, was only the first of many which had been planned for 
he present winter ; and nothing but the most active, vigorous, and prompt mea- 
ures, will save us from the repeated, ferocious attacks of bands of savage ruf- 
ians, who disregard the laws of God and man, and seem to have given themselves 
ip’ to the guidance of the most fiendish passions which disgrace human nature. 
Immediately preceding the date of your letter, and even after the news of the 
» of their brethren in infamy who made the attack on Prescott, a band of three 
vur hundred desperadoes again polluted our soil at Sandwich, and again the 
zs of humanity were outraged and disgraced by a repetition of the inhu- 
nd brutal treatment practised upon the body of a brave officer killed at 
tt. There also were the ruffians signally defeated, many of them killed 
yunded, and the remainder driven to their own shores, or to seek a covert 
he indignant population of the country, in the woods of the forest. Num- 
f prisoners have also been taken, for whose trial another Court-Martial is 
d to assemble 
t preparations are now making in Ohio and Michigan, for a renewed attack 
the Western part of the Province, and since I commenced this letter, cer- 
iformation has been received that great exertions are making in your im- 
te neighbourhood to assemble another force, to wreak their vengeance 
the devoted people of Prescott, for the manly and fearless discharge of 
duty in resisting the late aggression, and to satisfy their inhuman passions 
its failure, and for the suff rings of their guilty associates, killed and taken 
oners, brought upon themselves by their unholy proceedings. This you may 
sthaps pronounce mere vague reports—so you would have designated the in- 
yrination received before the late attacks. 
In addition to all this, meetings have been called and very numerously attend- 
d along the frontier, in which the most violent and disgraceful resolutions have 
een passed, encouraging and abetting a continuance and perseverance in their 
wless and outrageous proceedings ; and in the public papers some of your own 
iuizens have been pointed out, and the brethren in iniquity of the affiliated so- 
leties called upon to mark them as Tories and spies (“the end sanctifies the 
veans,”’) because they had honesty enough to denounce the disgraceful conduct 
ur:oed, or refused to participate to it 
Under these circumstances, and a full knowledge that a mild and humane 
Wirse with such an enemy can only have the r 





effect of provoking furthe 
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Was barbarously atrocious, th y look with confidence to the executive for 
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that full measure of justice upon the guilty perpetrators who were spared in the 
day of battle that they might be tried by the laws of the country, and suffer un- 
der their sentence. Public expectation may desire punishment to be carried 
further than the dictates of humanity might sanction, or the necessities of the 


His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor will not permit him to yield to popu- 
lar clamour anything which strict justice does not exact. Yet public opinion 
must not be wholly disregarded ; and when it is observed how utterly ineffectual 
a milder course has proved, a necessity appears to exist for carrying punishment 
to a greater extent than might otherwise seem necessary. 

The proper end of all punishment is the prevention of crime ; and a salutary 
and judicious course of punishment pursued on the present occasion, may (as it 
should) have the effect of deterring your people from a repetition of their flagi- 
tious conduct. Leniency and mercy have heretofore failed ; a different pro- 
ceeding now may serve the ends of humanity. Although I must confess that I 
am not sanguine that any course which our government may pursue will have 
any good efiect upon that portion of your population engaged in those nefarious 
undertakings. 

I have been apprised of a fact of which you are not ignorant, that with very 
few exceptions, the whole body of the prisoners do not profess to be of any reli- 
gion! What effect can our government expect to produce upon the moral feel- 
ings of such people, by a merciful and lenient course of conduct. All the pri- 
soners concerned in the recent outrage, have justly forfeited their lives, and your 
people would have no right to complain if all were executed. Nevertheless, I 
am quite satisfied that the humane feelings of his Excellency will not sanction, 
nor will the injured people of Canada require, the infliction of the last penalty 
of the law upon those guilty youths to whom you refer; indeed, I have reason 
to believe that, if no change of circumstances require a different course, many 
of them will be permitted to return to their families, “to dry up their mother’s 
gushing teais.”’ 

While itis enjoined by our government, tbat the Canadians shall forbear com- 
mitting acts Of aggression upon your people, in retaliation for their outrages 
upon our soil, you are quietiy enjoying all the comforts and happiness of peace, 
and we are inthe midst of a most bitter and vindictive war, waged against us by 
Americans ; worse than a lawful war, because in such case we should be per- 
mitted to disperse a gathering force in their own country, which we have hitherto 
forborne to do, and calinly awaited the attacks, when and where the enemy de- 
termined to make them. 





Much as I deprecate war, and that war with the United States, when this 
province must be the seene of many a bloody action, and when we may look 
forward to the loss of many, many valuable lives near and dear to us, and the 
destruction of much property, I do not hesitate to declare, that I should prefer 
hearmg that war was declared between the two governments rather than con- 
tinue, for any indefinite period, harassed, disturbed and distracted as we have 
been for the last twelve months. Not an arm has been raised by the inhabitants 
of Upper Canada, against the Government or laws of the country ; since last 
December, but, nevertheless, we have been ina complete state of war; ren- 
dered necessary solely by the lawless and disgraceful proceedings of your 
people. 

What would be your ery if (as it is not improbable) civil war shall have com- 
menced in Pensylvania, and after its suppression we of Canada should fit out an 
expedition to capture Ogdensburgh, under pretence of supporting one of the 
great parties which divide your country! We should be denounced, and met 
with defiance and destruction which our wickedness and temerity would war- 
rant. What is at this moment the feeling that pervades the entire population 
of the United S:aces im consequence of the destruction of the piratical steamer 
Caroline, employod in furnishing men, provisions, and munitions of war to a 
hostile hand of Americans, in actual possession of a portion of our territory ; 
destroyed, tov, ut a place virtually in possession of the intruders, although a 
part of the United States, where only one unfortunate individuat lost his life,— 
an act rendered absolutely necessary in self defence! I have only to ask you 
and those who now call for mercy, to place yourselves in the situation of the 
Vithout the shadow of a pretence, we have been 
y Island, at Amherstburg and Bois Blanc Island, at Point Pele 








people of Upper Canada 


invaded at Nz 





| Island, at Hickory Island, at Fighting island, at the Short Hills, at Prescott, 
aud at Sandwich, and on most of these occasions lives have been lost ; think of 
our business prostrated, our property destroyed, and our friends and relations 


murdered ; think of the *‘ tears” of the widows and orphans of those who fell 
by the hands of the savage invaders of our soil; thinkof all these things when 
you call upon us in the sacred names of religion and humanity, to spare, and 
even liberate the offenders whom we have captured! Justice demands that 
some punishment, even in this world, should follow their murderous proceed- 
ings. 

it is said that the great bulk of American people detest the lawless conduct 
of these brigands and marauders, and their abettors throughout the frontier,— 
what evidence have we of this! It is usual in the United States for the peo- 
ple to express their approval or disapprobaticn of public men and measures 
through public meetings. While meetings approving the conduct and in aid 





case might require ; but I am satisfied the benignant and merciful feelings of 


assailants, we are told, are but poorly equipped, being unprovided with artillery, 
and principally composed of dragoons and musketeers. 


“Died. at her residence in 2d Street, New York, on Monda the 14th inst., Mar, aret, wife 
= A. 8. yom Esq. after a short illness, aged 26 years, formerly of Dorehester, New 
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TARY 19, 1839: 


We are without later intelligence from England. 





The intelligence from Mexico, of hostilities having been resumed with the 
French, is confirmed ; Gen. Arista was certainly taken, Santa Anna wounded, 
and the Mexicans repulsed ; but we further learn that the French have evacu- 
ated, not only Vera Cruz, but the castle itself, and re-established the blockade of 
all the Mexican ports. What circumstance induced the Freneh Admiral to give 
up the fortress which he had acquired with so much toil and blood, and with so: 
much glory to the French arms—we know not, but we are clearly of opinion 
that he has surrendered an important advantage without any visible equiva- 
lent. The capture of a place of such strength and which was deemed impreg- 
nable, was calculated to have a strong moral effect among a superstitious and 
semi-barbarous people like the Mexicans, which, if properly made use of, might 
have materially facilitated the settlement of the French demands. Its sudden 
abandonment, on the other hand, will produce an equally strong moral effect 
of a contrary tendency. We cannot believe that the French Commander found 
himself unable to hold the Fort, because the cannon of Vera Cruz, evenif they 
could effectually command it, had been spiked and the batteries destroyed ; the 
Mexicans, moreover, have no navy to send against it. Besides, such a contin- 
gency should have been foreseen, and the capture of the place never attempted. 
The evacuation therefore cannot be explained by any information that has yet 
reached us. 

The Mexicans in the fulness of their rage, have ordered every Frenchman out 
Some ac- 
counts say that the same order has been extended to foreigners of all nations, 
but this is not probable, as British and otner subjects reside in the Republic by 
right of treaties which the Mexicans will hardly attempt to violate. France, 
we suppose, will now lay aside blockades and commence war, sending an army 
tothe Atlantic shores, and another to those of the Pacific. We should not be 
surprised to see an entire conquest of California, unless Greet Britain can 


of their territory, under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 


arrest hostilities by friendly a mediation. 





We have inserted a part of the correspondence of Lady Hester Stanhope 
with Lord Palmerston and others, relative to the threatened withdrawal of her 
pension, to pay a debt contracted by her Ladyship with.one Mr. Homay. Lady 
Hester does not deny the debt, but intimates inability to pay it, which inability, 
she says in a letter to the Duke of Wellington, has arisen from her large dis- 
bursements in protecting persecuted individuals during the late hostilities 
It is admitted on all hands that her Ladyship exercises a vast 
influence over the Arabs, and that she has made that influ- 
This fact is vonched for by Col. Napier, whose 


in Syria. 
and important 
ence useful to British interests. 
letter we also publish. Now, when we consider this fact and the cireum- 
stances under which the debt was contracted; when we recollect that Lady 
Hester was the niece and Secretary of William Pitt, and that William Pitt 
gave his whole life tothe service of his country, died poor, and was buried at 
the public expense, and that the pension of £1,500 per annum was given by 
George the Third, as a reward for her own and her uncle’s services—when, we 
say, all these things are taken into view, the meanness of the ministers in stop- 
ping such a pension to pay such a debt, is deep and damning. Surely the ser- 
vices of her great relative as well as her own, might have induced the govern- 
ment of Great Britain to deal liberally with her, and assist her, for once, 
in her difficulties. We trust the people of England will see this affair in its 
true light, and that Parliament will, for the honour of the country, save, the 


noble minded woman from poverty. 





oi the invaders are constantly being held, [have not yet heard of a solitary one 
in opposition.—How have the people of Ogdenobury shuwn tneir detestation of 
the conduct of those lawless invaders who, as it alleged, forcibly took their | 
steamboat to carry on their offensive operations, after she had kindly brought | 
them to their destination; her commander, however, ignorant of their designs ? 
Can you assure me that even the the majority of the population in your own 
village do not still entertain those hostile feelings towards the loyal Canadians 
which they have hitherto publicly expressed, and which are wholly inexcusable 
on their part, knowing as they do the situation of the Canadians, and the feel- 
ings entertained by them towards your people. I am not personally unknown to 
many of the inhabitantsonthe south side of the St. Lawrence, and I am not 


proves the contrary. Nevertheless, when called upon to discharge my offi- 
cial duty in trying the prisoners taken at the Short Hills, and passing the only 
sentence upon the convicts which the law permitted me to pass, upon the ver- 
dict of guilty by a jury of the country, what was the feeling exhibited towards 
mein Hammond! I was hanged in effigy, and might perhaps, had | happened | 
to be there at the time, have suffered in my own person! I do not mention this 
circumstance for any other project than to shew the unjust and bitter feeling 
entertained by your population; and as yet I have seen no manifestations of a 
change tor the better 

The delusion of these juvenile offenders you attribute in a great measure to 
the travelling Canadian refugees, manv of whom, you say, are without charac- 
ter and principle. Why not rid yourselves of these worthless wretches, who 
have, by the infraction of your laws, forfeited that protection which you have 
extended to them? Why not deliver up to the offended laws of this country 
Mr. Mackenzie, Bill Jonson, and some others like them, in exchange for hun- 
dreds of your deluded subjects, prisoners at Kingston and Sandwich 

I will conclude this long letter by asking you whether there is in truth any 
reasonable prospect, desirable as it may be, that “this most dishonest, unjus- 
tifiable and cruel system of aggression upon our country, will be put an end to 
without delay,”’ whether these youths are all hanged, or transported, or permit- 
ted to return home with impunity 

Most respectfully, you ob’t servant, JONAS JONES 
To the Hon John Fine, Ozdensburgh, Mem of Congress. 


Executions.—This morning Christopher Buckley, Sylvestet Lawton, Russel 
Phelps and Duncan Anderson, state prisoners, were escorted from tbe fort at the 
usual hour to the Court House, and shortly two of them were placed upon the 
platform and sent into eternity. Directly afterward the other two were brought 
forward ; one of them (we believe Anderson, was obliged to be supported, being 
very sick and weak.— Kingston Spectator, Jan. 4th 





scncsiasiiggiinaaattanat 
INTERESTING FROM MEXICO 
From the New Orleans Bee of January 7th. 

By the arrival of the Spanish schooner Baliza from Vera Cruz, which she 
left onthe 23d December, we are in possession of intelligence confirmatory of 
the recent reports respecting a conflict between the French troops and the Mexi- 
can forces under the command of Santa Anna. The statement that the Mexi- 
can chief had been wounded, and had suffered amputation of the leg, proves to 
be correct 

We learn in addition, that the city and castle have been evacuated by the 
French. Santa Anna has allowed eight days tothe French residents in Vera 
Cruz for preparations for their departure, and sixty days have been accorded to 
the French in the interior for the same purpose. It was currently reported that 
the Mexican government has resolved upon the expulsion of all foreigners without 


exception 


From the same source we derive information that part of the French fleet 
h id remove d irom V era ( r Zin order to renew the blo« K ude of othe I Mexican 
ports. The corvette Creoie, commanded by the Prince de Joinville, had gone 
to Liuvana on a cruise, and there now remained but four vessels of war before 


Vera Cruz. The blockade of the town in nevertheless strictly enforced and no 


ded by a similar fore 
The 


and is dele 


ym had as yet taken p! ace, 


number some nine hundred 


No act 


federalists, who 
unde: command of General Filsots. 


a) 


Tha appear ww have paused a little in their new designs 


‘¢ Sympathiaere * 
upon Lower Canada—no event having taken place but the cruel burning of the 
houses at Rouville by a band of wretches from Alburg, and the return of Mr. 
McKenzie bootless to New York. 


executions that have taken place, and the preparations made for their reception 


The affairs at Prescott and Windsor, the 


by Sir John Colborne, and the loyal population of the Missisquoi frontier—have, 
we apprehend, damped the patriotism of the patriots, and induced them to post- 
pone their iniquitous scheme for a more favourable opportunity. 

Other public meetings we find have taken place in different towns in the in- 
terior, at several of which Gen. Scott addressed the people, and exhorted them 
to desist from asystem to foul and disgraceful. A gleam of reason does appear 
at last to be dawning on the minds of the frontier population, which is indicated 
by the meetings referred to. We sincerely hope they will be followed up by 
others, and that the city of New York will not be the last to follow the ex- 
ample. 

In the confidence that the respectable portion of the public see things in their 
true light, and that they may be induced to estimate more fully the deep wrongs 
inflicted on their unoffending Canadian neighbours, we publish to-day a letter 
from Judge Jones, of Upper Canada, in reply to a gentleman at Ogdensburg, 
who had appealed to him for mercy in behalf of the criminals take n at the 
Prescott Windmill 
guage of truth, and must carry conviction to every bosom not deadened to alk 


The language of the Judge is strong, but it is the lan- 


feelings of religion and humanity 


A report has reached us from Africa by an arrival at Boston, of the death of 
Mrs. McLean, late Miss Landon. We sincerely hope that the statement is not 
correct, and that the ill-used and much abused lady yet lives inthe happy so- 
ciety of her husband 

A copy of the important Commercial Treaty recently concluded between 
Great Britain and the Sublime Porte will be found in this day’s impression 
*.* Ifthe Editor of the Toronto Patriot never was a Radicat or Demagogue, 
he is the most cruelly belied man in all Canada. Let him before he demands 
as he calls it, of us, prove or retract his aspersions and his deliberate 
falsehoods. As we said before, when he has published the whole of our article 
of the 24th of Nov. in his paper, and proved or abjured the falsehood of Milesius, 
we will examine how far we have done him injustice by calling him a Radical 
and a Demagogue. 

We beg to inform our subscribers in the States of Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, that Mr. George Oates, (of 214 Chesnut St., Philad: [phia,) 
is our agent for those States, and they will please to pay their accounts to him 


justice, 


or his order. 

We have before us No. XII of the American Rail Road Journet, vudlished 
by D. K. Minor, 120 Nassau-st. The work appears to maintan all its good 
reputation ; 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published in two vols. “ Travels in the 
three great Empires of Austria, Russia and Turkey,” by © B. Elliott, M. A., 
F. R. S., author of ‘* Letters from the North of Europe.” Chis is a very inter- 
esting publication and particularly acceptable at the present time, when the pub- 
lic attention is so much drawn to the countries treated o! 

«* Tales illustrating the Passions,” 
ks are for sale by Wiley & 


The same house has also sent us a copy of 


by Mr. James, author of Darnley, &c. Both w 
Putnam, Broadway. 
The Harpers have published a second edition Of Mrs. Sigourney’s aciirable 


‘ Letters to Mothers.” The work is comprised in one neat volume 


The Reyal William sailed on Monday wit! the following passengers :—O. F, 





Gleim. J. W. Dunscomb, E. K. Gale, ar iJ.G. Lingham, of New York; J.R 
Fry, E. P. Fry, and T. Oliver,reporter of fashions, of Philadelphia ; Frederick 
Blockett, of Buffalo; Nathar Vv Hazen, of New England ; Captain Mason, 
lady and daughter, and Mr. Buller, of England; Francis F. L. Estrange, 
of Dublin; Mr. Rigby, of Liverpool; Deputy Assistant Commissariat General, 


of Canuda; Alexander Ewing, and Robert Frost, of Montreal. Courtney Taj 


West Indies, 


gart, ol 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


January 19, 


A popular Scotch Ballad, sung with enthusiastic applause by Mr. Wilson, Poetry by Mrs. Cockburn—the Music composed by L. Kozeluch. New York, Millett, 375 Broadway. 











Kind 





Sweet was its blessing, its ca - ressing, now ’tis 












bonny was their blooming, Their scent the air 





T've seen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 
And the dread tempest roaring before parting day ; 

I've seen T'weed’s silver streams glitt’ring in t the sunny beams, 
Grow drumly and dark as they rolled on their way. 


Davie ties. 


A Free Mason.—A Mr. Mason, attempting to be familiar with a highly re- 
spectable lady at the Lord Mayor’s late ball, was asked his name by the offend- 
ed party. ‘* Mason, Madam at your service,” was the reply. “Oh! I see, 
responded the fair Dame, turning upon her heel, ‘‘a Free-Mason, but not ac- 
cepted !” 

Constitutional Periodicals —A bookseller in Paris being asked for a copy of 
the ‘* Constitution of 1814” replied, “ Sir, I keep no periodicals. 

THE NEW KNIGHTS OF ST. WHITTLE 
“Pray, what Order is that *” ask’d a Frenchman of Ne ddy, 
Observing the p/ates on the coats of two cads; 
Ned gravely replied (for a jest ever ready), 
i is the star of St. W hittie conferre 4 on the Kads. 
“« Ah, ca!” cried the Frenchman, “in vain then I’d sought ‘em, 
For your Rads, seem much decenter folks than I thought ’em.”’ 
— Times. TXI. 

A Niee Distinction.—Some English ladies bathing at the Cape of Good Hope 
set one of the party to watch, in order to guard against intrusion. ‘The senti- 
nel giving the alarm of masculine footsteps, one of the fair bathers raised her 
head, but calmed the apprehensions of her companions, by exclaiming, “It is 
only a Dutchman.” 





” 


The Best Way.—* Which is the best way to Skinner Street?” inquired a gay 
Dublin lady, of a car driver in College Green.—*‘ Is it the best way to Skinner 
Street your Ladyship wants?” re-inquired Pat. ‘“ Yes, my 


friend,’ rejoined 


the lady. “Fait, ma’am, the best way is to take acar,” replied the Irish 
Jarvey. 
The Field of Waterloo is now cultivated with beet-rovt for sugar. ‘ Not 


inappropriate,” said a bad punster, “for here the French were ‘ sweetly beat- 
on ,,) 
An album—prythee what is it? 
A book I always shun ; 
Kept to be filled with other's wit 
By people who have none 
Atheneum. G.D 
A Hint.—A King of Persia sent to a tribe of Bedouins the Caliph Mustaphi i, 
avery celebrated physician, who inquired on his arrival how they lived. ‘ We 
never eat till we are hungry, and then not to repletion,” was the answer ; “I 
may return then,” said the doctor, “I have no business here.” 
THE MODERN POLITICIAN. 
Tim reads his paper, but is still in doubt 
“What,” he exclaims, “‘ are Ministers about!” 
‘If their misdoings,” said a friend, “ you'd know, 
The column headed— Ropperies *—will shew ; 


But if their one good deed to learn you're bent, 
See, marked in capitals—‘ An AccipEnt.’” 
INDEX 
“ATTENTION !! 
Says babbling John to Ned, “1 fear 


i've long intruded on your ear.” 
Quoth Ned—his eye with frolic glistening — 
“Oh no, indeed!—I're not been listening !”’ 


A correspondent of a Literary Journal says, and se riously, ‘I see no reason 
why the world may not be circumballoonigated, provided we could get over the 
Andes. I should like very much to try it mysel! All we can say is “ bon 
voyage.” ; 

, LINEN MASKS AND WHITE LIkEs! 

“Tt has been suggested that prisoners should be allowed to wear linen masks.” 
— Sussex Paper. 

Masks are but lies, why then a linen mask 

br 3 white, is but a genuine staple * Irish” 
Can Ministers to lesser knaves, we ask 

What they have used so long themselves, deny ? 


Fiat 


hi 


ec: 


Justitia 





now they ace withered 


I’ve seen the smiling of 


id * 
Fortune be - guiling, I’ve felt all its favours, and its decay. 

















fled— fled away. - dorn - 


*ve seen the fo rest a - 
» 








and weeded away 


O fickle fortune ! why this cruel sporting ! 
O why thus perplex us, poor sons of a day! 

Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer me, 
For the flowr’s of the forest are withered away. 





re sdabiat of what was then sonia red a beeutifal perfume, 
Thurlow looked at him for a minute, and then said to the secretary, 
out !"—New Monthly Magazine. 

THE CONTRAST, 


THE KNIGHTS OF WHITTLE, * 


‘ Show him 


ST. 
I passed great London's thoroughfare and saw two Knights of 
The one a swearing cabman was, and one a reading Jarvey ; 
Behold said I, in punning, mood, two happy illustrations ; 

See here in person ** Harvey's Sauce,” there ‘‘ Harvey's Meditations.” 
VIATOR 
A Lady, as the anecdote is told, lately consulting Sir C. C—ke, after the ex- | 
amination, &c., said to him, as he sat down to write the prese ription—* I hope, 
sir, you will not be offended, nor think me silly in the request ; but I have 


dreadful a dislike to nauseous medicine, that it would oblige me greatly if you 
would make this as little disgusting ac posstvte.” “ Ma'am,” replied Sir Charles, 


‘*my name is not Gunter.” “ Mine is,’? meekly rojeiasil the patient 


* Harvey,” 


so 





* So named after Daniel Whittle Harvey, Registrar of Hackney Coaches, &c 


(See 
Chit Chat.) 





OTICE —JOHN SMITH, aconnection of the late Mr. James Smith, Tenant in East- 
hall, near Cupar, Fife, North Britain, and who is entitled to a certain provision under 
Mr. Smith’s settlement, is requested, if still alive, to communicate (post paid) with 
Messrs. Drummond, Mitchell, & Rhind, Writers, Cupar, Fife, N.B., Agents for Mr. Smith’s 
Trustees, 
When last heard of in 1829, John Smith was a Tailor, in Johnstown, Montgomery, 
United States. 


_ Cupar, Fife, N. B. (Scotland,) 15th Oct: 1828. Jan 17-3t. 


HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.— —Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 
Nov 17-tf 141 Chesnut Street. 








THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complic ated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful — a! instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugntest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. 
ed (as usual) to the Pp: artic ular defect. 


BUC K AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 


Glasse S fit- 
Sept 








| 





“THE COURSE OF THINGS.” 

Two youths, small fortunes at command 
But whose ambition knew no bounds, 

Essayed,—the one a “ four in hand, 
The other, “ Metton” 


” 


and its hounds 


yet just we feel 
To those who gold for folly barter 
For one was “ 
The ot 


Dire was their fate, 
broke upon the wheel,” 
her died a “ Fox’s Martyr.’ 


Enev! 


a strongly recom- 
gift. He 


Jeuu 
The Great Lord Thurlow.—Lord Thurlow had received 
montatens letter of a young gentleman for a living in his 
did not much like the re commend r; but, acting umpartially, said to his secre- 
tary, with whose attendance he rarely dispensed, ‘* Show him in!” The zay | 
candidate for preferment put himself throuth the door, delicate ly dressed, and l 


lore iship’s 


observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 
will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find hima 


skilful and scientific master of the profession. Dec23-3m. 
I ENDERSON GREENE & CO, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 

second door below White street, New York H. G 
on the lowest terms a comp'ete assortment of School, C 
Fancy Articles, &c. All new work t 


377 Broadway 
& Co. have constantly for sale 
lassical and Miscellaneous books, 
s can be had as soon as issued from the pre 

Visiting Cards warranted to be engraved by Mr. Perkins in h is most elegant and splen- 
did style, Books, music, &c. bound in every variety of style 
: HENDERSON GREENE & 


ss. 


THEODORE TRI FETT. — 


EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 

ments for the importation of the most —- ndid English and French engravings as soon as 
putlished, which they offer at the London prices. 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and eleg 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. 
wholesale prices. 

New York, Dec. A5th, 





unt cases) by the best 
Ihe trade supplied at the lowest 


1838. DAVIS & HORN. 


ST EAM SHIP “GRE AT Ww EST i -ERN 1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
New York to Bristol. 

In consequence of pressing solicitations from a number of passengers and merchants, 
the sailing days of the above ship have been altered, and sheis now appointed to sail, for 
the present year, as follows :— 
From Bristol 
19th January, 
9b March. 
27th April. 
15th June. 
3d August, 





From New York. 

13th February, 

3rd April, 

22d May. 

10th July, 

28th August. 
2ist September. lfith October, 
9th November. 4th December. 

Fare to Bristol, in main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 guineas, in fore or lower 
Saloon, 30 guineas. Steward’s fees £1,008. Children under 13 and servants, half price 
No second class or steerage passeng taken. 
For freight and passage from New Yo rk, apply to 
(Jan5. } 


, 


s 


RICHARD IRVIN, 
9S Front Street 





(Second Line.) 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE 


bae New York on thelst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the | 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lec, master ym de w York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, Ih uly and November 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from Ne Ww — k on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and Decemt 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wills fr 
and December. From Havre on the 24th Mav, September and January 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Bn 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 


) New York on the Ist April, August 


ding 





“lavender water.” | 






ed the foremost, 
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| Note.—Mrs. Cockburn was daughter of Rutherfurd of Fairnalie, in Selkirk- 
shire, and relict of Mr. Cockburn of Ormiston, whose father was Lord Justice 
| Clerk of Scotland. 


J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
| Britain and Ireland, in sums fromm £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established ~ the last 13 years. Letters meet 
Prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) 8. J. SYL VESTER, » New York. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 

8th, and 16th of GVery month. Having mades new arrangement for the sailing of these 
| Pac kets, the subsCri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 


——_——<» 








Ships. Masters. Days of ew | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, |Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April ie, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, | «94, * 16, July 8] “ 8, May 1, 16, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, iDec. &, a ,», * Be * bh © 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, 7. a. Wotten,| *“ 16, April 8 “* &%,iFeb. 1, “ 16, “ §&, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16,'Aug. 8 | “ 8, June 1, “ 46, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, jJan. 6, “*“ 2%, ‘“* 16, “ 16, “* 6, Oct. }, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “« 16, May 6 .* MA, March w Se me’ 4 .@% 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, ‘624, ‘“* 16, Sept. 8, S, July 1, .* 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,'L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘“ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. 1, 
Poland, C, Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, “ 24)/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston, jr.. ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16,) “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 16, 





’ 
These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with ele apt accommoeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets. free of all charges except the expenses 3c. 
tally incurred © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











| every month throughout the year, viz: 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 
St. James, W UH. Sebor, !Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1’, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, es. OS 7 2, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | oe! 20, March 7, July 7, ee. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fed. 1, June.1, Oct. 3° 1, * 87%, ~* 27%, 
Quebec, F. 1. Hebard, sem § & “§ Mi? 97; ef,“ Fi, 
Vellington, D. Chadwick, oi = a .* 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philade|phia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 37, “ 1%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, i*pB “we * ww qa, * fF © @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘“ 20, ‘ 20, May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 47, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, “HR * 0 * BO © 27, ee 27, oe Fi, 
Westminster, G. Moore, “2, “ 8, “* @,Jane- 7, Oct. 7, Fer 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons bu rthe n, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Greatc are will be taker n that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wi 
be responsible for any letters, pz arce is, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed the a Apply 

GRINN ELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No.i9 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from cach port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 








Ships. Captains. (Days of Sail ing from New wert © Sailing from 
york. ive ol. 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, Jul ly 7, Nov. 7, Mar. j\Aug. a Deco, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | 7s ~ i. & 13, Isc pt. 1, Jan. May 1, 
Orpheus, | Bailey, ; «39, * 319% © 39) @ ? one 
Roscius, Collins, “mm .*. Ce * St Bo ee 8S, 
Cambridge, | I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April Li *“m * Oo. * 36, 
Independence, | E. Nye, 3; =. | ae a “ 95. 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 38,1Oct. 1, Feb. 3, June 1, 
Oxford, | J. Rathbone, “me * &. «ite | ~ =“ 7 
Siddons, Britton, “ms .“* 6 .* @i* me “wm ww 
North America, | Hoxie, Sopt.1, Jan. 1, May 1,] “ 19, “ 49, « 49, 
Roscoe, 1J.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ 7, & 7] «& @B m& gg 95, 
Sheffield, ze P. Alien, * 13, “ 13, “ 413,/Nov. 1 Marchl, July 1, 
Europe, perme “  * Mw ee wwe MD, 
Sheridan, | Depesster, oo, * ee © oe ee 6 68lU ee 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,}; “ 19 “ 19, % 19 
Geo. Washington} H. Holdrege, ~ 8 oR C1) eae: ¢* ey * 
United States, | N.H. Holdrege,| “ 13, “ 13, “ %413,/Dec, 1, April 1, Aug. I, 
South America, | Barstow, mm @ “me &€ eS YY US hue Um 
Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, } « ss “95, « oF] « 33) “* 98) & 43, 
England, 1B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “* 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, sad ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of pass: age from New York to L iverpoo! is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng! and, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
| Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KE RMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania, Independence. Ros coe, ane Geo. Ww ashington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
is, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E.K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Livorpo 





Agents for ships Rosc 


| 














